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i ices Hotel McAlpin 
is sought before all 
others, by the widely- 
traveled person who 
knows that here he will 
find those things to which 
he is accustomed, as well 
as many welcome sur- 
prises. 


The New York Rotary 
headquarters, on the 22nd 
floor, is a great conveni- 
ence. Put an “R” after 
your name in the register 
and leave the rest to the 
management of the hotel. 


HOTEL 
~M ALPIN 


Broadway at 34 Street. New York 


Direction Of LM Boomer 











‘THAT. fast disappear- 


ng virtue, true cour- 


tesy, is the prime factor 


Of the great popularity of 
The Annex. Here a guest 
is made to feel that his 
comfort and his wishes 


precede all else. 


Under the direction of L. M. Boomer. 
Frank E. Jago, Resident Manager. 


32" to 535% Street ana Broadway 


















































FHotel 
Claridge 


NEW YORK 


opue keen appreciation which 


connoisseurs of food lavished 
on their meals in the old days, 
is roused again at the Clar- 
idge. Dishes original and delicious 
are served in surroundings that are 
truly festive. 


Direction of L. M. Boomer 


Broadway at 44th Street 
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A Kewanee Boiler in 


your new building will last as long as the 
building. It is an investment that improves 
the value of your building as a renting, selling 
or using proposition. 


It is always an asset. Ask 


any high-class architect, engineer or steam-fitter. 


KEWANEE BOILERS 


Burn Any Coal You Can Get | 


KEWANEE BOILER COMPANY 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


Steel Heating Boilers, Radiators, Tanks, Water Heating Garbage Burners, i 
Tabasco Water Heaters 


BRANCHES: 
Market & Washington Sts. DALLAS Southwestern Life Bldg. SALT LAKE CITY Sc 
NEW AGO K Marmot © NaT W. 42nd St. MILWAUKEE Mer. & Mfrs.Bank Bldg. PITTSBURGH 935 o1ct Blas 
DES MOINES 315 Hubbell Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS 708 Builders Exchange DETROIT 1925 Ford Bidg | 
KANSAS CITY 2014 Wyandotte S. INDIANAPOLIS 509 Occidental Bldg. TOLEDO. np °29 Nicholas Bldg | 
D.C. 534 ern . . emica’ g- 7 
—E—— ATLANTA 1524-25 Candler Bldg. a | 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES—The Dominion Radiator Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que., Winnipeg, Man., Hamilton, Ont., St. John, N. B., Calgary, Alta., Vancouver, B. C. 
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POST-CONVENTION TOURS 


‘OR the planning and handling of post-convention tours, the American Express 

Travel Department will be glad to place at the disposal of Rotarians everywhere 

the same wide experience in travel matters and the same facilities which induced 

the writing of the letter printed below. In addition, our thirty offices in Europe and 
all that they stand for are at your disposal. 


The Ninth District appoints the American Express Company post convention 
tour managers for the third time 





Ypsilanti, Michigan, December 10, 1920. 


American Express Co. 
65 Broadway 
New York City 


Gentlemen: Having been requested by District Governor Davis to 
act as Chairman of the “On-to-Edinburgh” Ninth District Committee, 
it is with no small amount of personal satisfaction that I am able to 
advise you that, after careful consideration, it has been decided to 
appoint the American Express Travel Department the official Trans- 
poe 9 Managers for all Post Convention Tours in 1921 for the Ninth 

istrict 


I might add that I am personally greatly pleased that your Com- 
pany has been selected because from previous experience I know that 
everything will be entirely satisfactory and that all of the Rotarians 
and their friends taking advantage of the Post Convention Tours 
offered by you will receive preferred attention and all of the unusual 
advantages offered by the American Express Company. 


By reason of your having been employed to conduct these tours 
I am assured of the most hearty co-operation from all Rotarians 
throughout the Ninth District. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) H. E. VAN DE WALKER, 


Chairman Ninth District 
“On-to-Edinburgh” Convention Committee. 











We have also been appointed post-convention tour managers for six other 
Rotary Districts 


SAMPLE ITINERARY 


Register for the whole tour or for the first 16, 23, 37 or 56 days. 
The plan may be altered to meet the needs of any Club. 


PRICES: 16 days, $270; 23 days, $405; 37 days, $660; 56 days, $985 


une 17—Leave Edinburgh July 1—Ypres July 15—Montreux July 29—To Rome 
ome 17—Trossachs July 2—Brussels July 16—Geneva July 30—Rome 
une 18—Melrose July 3—Antwerp July 17—Chamonix July 31—Rome 
une 19-——Grasmere July 4—To Paris July 18—Mt. Blanc Aug. 1—Rome 
une 20—Ambleside July 5—Paris July 19—Baveno Aug. 2—Rome 
une 21—Chester July 6—Paris July 20—Milan Aug. 3—Rome 
une 22—Stratford July 7—The Marne July 21—Venice Aug. 4—To Naples 
une 23—Oxford July 8—Verdun July 22—Venice Aug. 5—Naples 
une 24—London July 9—Argonne July 23—Venice Aug. 6—Capri 
une 25—London July 10—Paris July 24—To Florence Aug. 7—Sorrento 
une 26—London July 11—Lucerne July 25—Florence Aug. 8—Amalfi 
une 27—London July 12—Rigi July 26—Florence Aug. 98—Pompeii 
June 28—Warwick July 13—Interlaken July 27—Florence Aug. 10—Naples 
June 29—London July 14—Jungfrau trip July 28—Florence Aug. 11—Sail 


Prices include first-class accommodations everywhere, both rail and hotel, but do not include transatlantic steamship passage, 


either way. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
are the Universally Spendable Travel Funds. Carry the Pound, Sterling and French Franc Cheques to Europe with you this 


Summer. 
THE POST-CONVENTION TOUR DEPARTMENT 
American Express Company 65 Broadway 
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Come On, Let’s Forget The Blizzard! 


By Bruce Barton 


RE you downhearted? If so, read this. If not, read it 
anyway: you'll feel stil better. 


N Long Island there are a certain number 
of fine old fossils whose chief occupation 
consists in taking a little of the joy out 
of the lives of other people by persistent 
reference to the “blizzard of eighty- 
eight.” 

Whenever we had a good healthy 
snow storm and we congratulated our- 
selves on being good sports in the face of 

, it, some one of these bewhiskered gentle- 

men was sure to say: 

“You think this is snow, do you? Well, let me tell 
you it ain’t nothin’; no sir, it ain’t nothin’ at all—not com- 
pared with the year of the big blizzard.” 

When the thermometer dropped below zero, and we 
younger men imagined we were doing well to endure such 
weather uncomplainingly, the old fellows swept our self- 
satisfaction away with a disdainful gesture. Cold!—we 
didn’t know what cold weather was! We had ought to 
have lived back in the good old days and gone thru the 
blizzard of eighty-eight! 








Ee got on my nerves finally. I used to dodge men with 
white whiskers as I would dodge the plague; and on 
cold or snowy mornings I rose and took an early train to 
town, and my conversation was strictly Biblical, being “Yea, 
yea” and “Nay, nay.” I sought by my manner to give a 
warning to all old men on such mornings, as much as to 
say: 

“What happened in 1888 is nothing in my life. Eighty- 
eight is dead and buried, and for Heaven’s sakes let it rest 
in peace. This is a good big snow storm, and I’m going 
to boast about it and enjoy it while it lasts. And whether 
it’s bigger or littler than the blizzard of ’88 I personally 
do not give a hurrah.” 

Well, what the blizzard of ’88 was to snow-storms, the 
vears 1919 and 1920 were to business. My suggestion is 
that we should wipe both years off our memories and start 
afresh. 


i HE other night I talked with a prominent merchant 
as cheerful as the bewhiskered gentleman in the tale 
of the Ancient Mariner. 
“By thy grey beard and glittering eye, 
Now wherefore stopp’st thou me!” 
le wagged his head from side to side and prophesied 
olefully. We were in for it and there was no escape. 
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Finally, after I had chased him around Europe, and thru 
politics and labor conditions, I came upon the real reason 
for his deep distress. 

“T’ve been looking over the December figures,” he 
moaned, “and our sales are forty per cent under last year.” 

He loked at me as tho he expected that I would 
leap to the telephone and give orders to sell my Liberty 
Bond. When a minute had passed I asked him: 

“And how does that compare with 1918?” 

“Oh, if you come down to that, we’re still considerably 
ahead of 1918,” he answered. 

“And 1918 was a year that broke all previous records 
in your business,” I persisted. “What’s so glcomy about 
a December that is still ahead of the biggest December ever 
known previous to 1918?” 

The thought injected no comfort into his despondent 
soul. He had made up his mind to enjoy his poor health 
and he would not be cheated of his desire. The snow was 
deep, but the blizzard of 1888 had been four inches deeper. 


HAT same week a gentleman who manufacturers a 

certain staple commodity complained to me in almost 
precisely the same terms. His business for the year was a 
certain number of gross behind the corresponding eleven 
months of 1919. 

“But you’re still ahead of 1918?” I asked, trying the 
same medicine. 

“Oh, yes,” he admitted, as tho the point were wholly 
immaterial. 

“As I remember you in 1918,” I continued, “you were 
in about the frame of mind of a youngster with a new red 
rocking horse. Business was rolling in at such a rate that 
you could hardly take care of it. There had been no such 
flood of prosperity in your line since Adam delved and Eve 
span; you told me that with two or three such years you 
would be better off than you had ever dreamed of being in 
your life. Well, you had that good year; and then another 
year amazingly better; and now a third year not as good 
as the second but still much better than the first. In 1918 
you were tickled to death; with almost the same amount of 
business in sight for 1921 you are down in the dumps. 
Where’s the logic in that, I’d like to know?” 

While he reached around for a hot retort with which 
to crush my irreverent optimism, I went on. 

“The trouble with you is that you’ve got a false meas- 
uring rod stuck up in your mind,” I said. “Nineteen-nine- 
teen was an extraordinary year in many respects in your 
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line. A similar combination of circumstances is not likely 
to take place again for a good many years to come. For 
Heaven’s sake, don’t get the idea that any year is a bad year 
which falls short of that unprecedented record. Get out 
‘the old 1913 or 1918 measuring line and take your sound- 
ings before you begin to give up the ship. Don’t go thru 
the rest of your life in perpetual gloom because no snow 
storm is quite as deep as the blizzard of ’88.” 


T would be easy to multiply instances, but the point is 
I obvious; every reader can supply added examples out 
of his own experience. We've had a year or two years or 
three years of Thanksgiving dinners: we’re still eating good 
tender roast beef and a fine variety of other things—a 
better menu than we ever dreamed of before 1913. And 
the question is: shall we take it and be thankful, or shall 
we cry ruin upon ourselves because we can’t have turkey 
every single meal? 

Just before I was married a very wise old friend who 
makes his living in Wall Street took me aside and spoke to 
me out of his wisdom. He has a comfortable fortune now; 
but Wall Street is a fickle mistress, and there have been 
years when he and his family were very hard up. When 
we visited his home, as children, we never knew from his 
manner or humor whether he were flush or broke. He was 
always cordial, always good natured and kindly, always 
optimistic. The one guage we had on him was his attitude 
toward the electric lights. When we saw him going about 


snapping off extra lights, we would say to ourselves: 
“Stocks are down”; and when the lights were ablaze in 
every room we knew that stocks were high. 

“Get this idea into your head and it will be of great 
comfort to you,” he said, “You're bound to have some bad 


years. 


Don’t expect that every year is going to be equally 





profitable; that’s beating the game, and no player beats i; 
very long. Shrewd farmers expect one crop failure, one 
fair crop and one good crop in a three-year period; an: 
they lay aside something out of the good years to provid: 
for the bad. Enjoy the good years, and accept the bad one 
philosophically as a part of the universal human program 
and you'll get thru life pretty happily. But if you give 


yourself up to gloom because every year is not as good as 
your best year, you'll have a lot of misery ahead of you. 
For that isn’t the way that the old world runs.” 

That wise man’s words have recurred to me often in 
these past few months. Of course we’d like to have ever) 
year better than the last; but the years 1919-1920 wer: 
phenomenal years. Other such years will come again 
sometime ; but meanwhile the important thing is to get ful! 
satisfaction out of the years that are better than the aver 
age, rather than to fail to enjoy them because they fall shor: 
of the best. 


UST how much you and I personally have got to be 

deflated we cannot tell. It seems natural to suppose 
that if a restaurant now serves us a meal for a dollar that 
used to cost two dollars, and a tailor now makes us a suit 
for $50 that used to cost $100—if all the world is working 
for us at lower wages—then we shall probably have to work 
for it at wages somewhat lower than we have recently en- 
joyed. But they won’t be as low as our wages were in 
1913 ;—let’s reserve the right to get all the satisfaction we 
can out of that! 

In any event, when the snows come and the ground 
is white and glistening, let’s not be numbered with the be- ) 
whiskered old chaps who go around spoiling other people's a 
enjoyment of the storm by saying: “Don’t get the idea 
that this is a good snow storm; we had six inches more 
than this in the blizzard of eighty-eight.” 





Something To Think About 


By Estes Snedecor 


THOUGHT from the International President that is 
appropriate to the approaching Conferences. 


HE time is rapidly approaching when 
Rotarians will face the privilege and re- 
sponsibility of selecting Governors for 
their respective Districts. The office of 
District Governor has grown so much 
in importance during the past few years 
=| that the District Governors now have 
difficult tasks to perform requiring much 
=) time, thought and effort. No Rotarian 

should be selected for this office who is 
not willing and able to give very generously of his time 
and energy to the work of Rotary. 








ERE are some of his duties: 3 
To make an official visit to each club in his Dis- 


trict at least once during the year and to attend the institu- 
tion meeting of each new club organized in his District. 


To receive and check attendance reports from his 
clubs once a month. 

To attend the International Conventions immedi- 
ately preceding and following his term of service. 

To attend the International Council meeting in Chi- 
cago in August. 

To preside over the District Conference. 

To maintain an intimate contact with all Club Off- 
cers in his District in order to assist and advise them 
in their work. 


THE ROTARIAN 


To arrange and preside over a conference of Clu! 
Executives in his District. 

To carry on a large volume of correspondence and 
to supervise the organization of new clubs in his District. 


ERE are some suggestions as to his qualifications: 
H He should be a man of high business or pro- 
fessional standing, possessing real executive and admin- 
istrative ability. 

He should be familiar with the principles and work 
of Rotary, well acquainted with the Rotarians of his Dis- 
trict and favorably known to the general public. 

He should be selected for his ability and knowledge 
of Rotary and not on account of his personal popularity 
or his oratory. 

His capabilities for a larger usefulness to Rotary '0 
a wider field should always be considered. 

The job should never be “wished” on any man. 
is not fair to the man nor to Rotary. 


I WISH that this message might be read before eve’) 

District Conference before the matter of selection of t 
District Governor is taken up. I am sure that the D: - 
trict Governors who have served so faithfully and w 
during this year will bear me out in the statements ma 
above. I urge you, therefore, to give this matter v« ) 
earnest consideration so that the man chosen to fill ts 
important office may reflect credit and distinction on h 
self, on his club, on the District and on all Rotary. 
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MR. MERCHANT, PURCHASING 
AGENT FOR THE COMMUNITY 


BY JOHN G. JONES 


HAIRMAN JACK JONES of the International Committee on Business 
: Methods, here gives an interpretation of the retail merchant’s correct posi- 


tion in relation to his community. This article is a practical application to a 


definite business of Rotary ideals. 


The author is General Sales Manager of the 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, New York. 


HE economic readjustments thru which 
the world has been passing in these re- 
cent months have called forth widely 
, divergent explanations alike from econo- 
} mists and from business men. A favor- 
‘ite expression has been that we have 
/ now reached a buyer’s market after hav- 
' ing had a seller’s market from 1916 to 
the middle of 1920. 

But what is a seller’s market? Noth- 
ing else than an over-abundance of buyers with the means 
to purchase goods as far in excess of the available sup- 
ply as to rid the selling process of all its difficulties. A 
friend of mine remarked to me some six months ago: 

“For twenty years I sold goods, but in the last two 
years I have merely taken orders.” 

In the buying and selling of the market, the burden 
of effort fell on the buyer and neither the manufacturer 
nor the dealer was called upon to practice intensive sales 
methods. In the last analysis it was the over-enthusiasm 
of the buyer that brought with it the tremendous trade 
boom of the past few years. In short, the man with 
money to buy and with needs and desires to be satisfied 
always holds the key to business prosperity. 








N ninety-nine cases out of a hundred when a man 

opens up a business of whatever nature, he says he is 
“going into business.” What he means is that he intends 
to rent a building for business purposes to use his capital 
or credit or both to buy a stock of goods which he then 
proposes to offer for sale to the public at a price which 
he believes the public will pay and which will yield him 
a profit. 

In one sense the merchant or manufacturer is right 
in saying that he is going into business when his venture 
is backed up by a careful analysis of the community 
which he expects to serve. 


N another sense he does not go into business at all. 

Business comes to him—when he deserves it. What 
really happens is that a number of citizens in the com- 
munity, because of their confidence in the man who opens 
a store, constitute him their agent to buy for them and 
to sell to them. It is the people of the community in the 
last analysis who put a man into business, because until 
the customers begin to come to his store and the mer- 
chandise begins to move the business has not begun. 


STORE without customers is a graveyard of hope. 
i When families in a community say “We will do 
ur trading with John Brown,” they say in effect “We will 
.ppoint John Brown our agent to collect under his roof 
such articles as we may want to buy, and for so doing 
nd enabling us to secure them when we want them and 
in the quantities we desire, we shall be ready and willing 
o pay him a reasonable profit on the goods that he buys 
nd in turn sells to us.” 

A man may offer this agency but he cannot do busi- 


ness until it is accepted and he can continue in business 
and succeed only so long as the people of the community 
are willing to accept him as their buying agent. 


HE basis then of receiving business, of holding cus- 

tomers and adding to their number is confidence and 
good will. The underlying principle of Rotary so well 
expressed in the Rotary slogan, “He profits most who serves 
best,” is in fact the foundation stone of all successful busi- 
ness. With this ever in mind a business man will make the 
interests of his customers control all his business methods. 


ROSPERITY it has been often said weakens the 

fibre of our resolutions and it is not less true of the 
business world at large than of the individual. The sell- 
er’s market of the last few years has brought again to an 
ill deserved prominence that dishonored maxim of the 
older law and practice, “Let the buyer beware.” It has 
dulled the sense of responsibility towards the buying 
public, and in the last few months we have seen large 
numbers of business men grow careless of their obliga- 
tions. The buying public has lost confidence in its buy- 
ing agents and business depression has resulted. 

In September, October and November the buying 
public became convinced that the era of high prices had 
passed and looked to their agents, the business men of 
the country to sell goods to them at lower prices. They 
consequently refused to continue any further to pay big 
prices for goods of all kinds. The average business man 
sought to convince his patrons that an adjustment of 
prices was under way, but so many of them failed to 
live up to their promises or to make good what they 
advertised, that the confidence of the buying public could 
not be restored. 


T would be easy to quote hundreds of instances where 

business men were advertising price cuts anywhere 

from ten to twenty-five and thirty per cent which were 
really not put into operation. 

I had occasion to make a research in an eastern city 
on the so-called price cutting by a number of merchants. 
In talking to some of the housewives of the community 
I was given facts as follows: one woman said that the 
store she had been accustomed to patronize had adver- 
tized a 10% cut on a certain article and that when she 
went to buy she had found that the price had been marked 
up 5% and then cut 10%. In other words, the merchant 
in question was dealing unfairly with his customers by 
advertising an untruth. Another housewife made the 
statement that a store in which she had been accustomed 
to buy had advertised sweeping reductions in ail mer- 
chandise, mentioning one or two articles in the advertise- 
ment as leaders. It was true she said that one or two 
articles had been cut in price, but practically everything 
else in the store was still being sold at the old figure. 

Much is said in these days about truth in advertising 
—and to much cagnot be said in its behalf. “Better busi- 
ness bureaux” thruout the country are making a drive for 
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the adoption of cleaner methods by business men—and 
all should give them a helping hand. 

For not until the buying public regains full confi- 
dence in the word of the business man will business again 
become normal. 


HERE can be no business activity without faith, and 

confidence in the merchant is absolutely necessary 
before we can get the right movement of goods. The 
merchant who fails to recognize this trait of human 
nature is unworthy the name of merchant. A man may 
tell himself and his friends that he is in business but he 
is never in business in the true sense of the word, until 
he has been accepted as their agent by enough people in 
the community to give him a turnover that pays a fair 
return for his investment and his labor. 


OTARY is one of the influences that is bringing into 
the business world the right conception of the re- 
sponsibilities and duties of the business man. 





Were all business men to live up to the Rotary creed 
of service, there could be no such depressions as we have 
just passed thru, because the confidence of the buying 
public would be such as to keep them in the market for 
the purchase of all articles that they need. The business 
man should make his customer his partner because, after 
all, business is a partnership of seller and buyer that must 
be carried on on a basis of mutual confidence and trust. 

It is within the power of Rotary to spread this gospel 
of faith founded on service to the betterment of business 
and to the benefit of the world. Just as Rotarians base 
their business on a foundation of service, so should all 
business be organized. 

Methods of business men may vary in different parts 
of the country, but the great principle underlying suc- 
cessful business is the same the world over and is nothing 
more or less than service. Real service is based upon 
truth, and truth always wins faith—and the result of 
it all I can state in no better way than in our Rotary 
slogan, “He profits most who serves best.” 


“We” Instead of “I and They” 


By Volkert O. Lawrence 


OTARIAN LAWRENCE, whose views are here given supplementary to 
KR the report of the International Committee on Business Methods of which 
he is a member, is a storage-warehouseman of Oakland, California. 


S society is now organized, “industrial 
relations” is a problem that will take 
__m@ years to solve completely. Rotarians as 
well as all other employers of labor can, 
however, do a great deal toward improv- 
ing existing relations between employer 
and employee. 

“Big I” and “little you” has been one 
of the besetting sins of men since the dawn 
of time. The Bible story of the Pharisee 
who went up into the temple to pray is still typical of 
many employers of labor. The burden of his prayer con- 
sisted of thanking God that he was “not as other men.” 





HE sooner all employers of labor realize that it is 
the flaunting of wealth and power that is responsible 
for most social unrest, the sooner will industrial harmony 
become a fact. The sooner employer and employe talk 
of each other as “we,” the sooner will industrial differ- 


— and grievances be settled around the conference 
tables. 

In small organizations it is possible for the owner 
or owners to know the workers by name and the value of 
this intimate knowledge of each other has been well 
exemplified in Rotary. In large organizations this is 
hardly possible, but the attitude of the man higher up to- 
wards those with whom he does come in contact is 
usually the policy of the entire business. 


F course, the most important factor in “industrial 
relations” is the pay envelope, and the utmost fair- 

ness and justice must be accorded the employe in this 
regard. Plans of profit-sharing and other methods of 
compensation, however, will fail of their purpose unless 
there is that feeling of mutual confidence and trust gov- 
erning all human transactions. 

If we make business a partnership and actually con- 
sider our employes as co-workers there will be fewer 
strikes and lockouts to disturb our economic development 
and industrial growth. 


A House Divided Against Society 
By Hill Ferguson 


ILL FERGUSON, a real estate man of Birmingham, Alabama, and a mem- 
ber of the International Committee on Business Methods, gives here the 
reaction of a forward-looking real estate man to present conditions. 


OOD, raiment and shelter are man’s 
three primary instincts, and it seems to 
me that any employer who has the wel- 
fare of his men at heart ought to give 
consideration, as far as practicable, to 
their housing. I don’t mean this should 
be done in an officious, paternal sort 
of manner, but like all other welfare 
movements, there are many thoroly 
practical ways in which an employer can 

improve housing conditions, and it is up 





to him to find the way. 


THE ROTARIAN 


The ideal condition, of course, is to help each man 
to his own home. A home divided among too many 
families is against the welfare of society. Home owner- 
ship—good citizenship—good workmanship—are three 
phrases so closely associated that elaborate arguments 
are not necessary to show how dependent they are on 
each other. Some employers erect the houses and sell 
them to the men on long easy terms—slightly more than 
a normal rent. Others help a deserving employe to go 
in the open market and make his first payment on a 
home. Others encourage a man to get out of a bad 
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neighborhood into a better one, and on the other hand, 
try to get a man who is over-rented or over-sold into a 
more modest home. One big American corporation, 
which occasionally has to build homes for its men, sells 
them if it can, but if the men insist on renting, declines to 
let a man have a house where the rental is over 20% of his 


salary. 


ROM my point of view, one of the weakest features 
of our modern economic system is the custom of 
many corporations and chain stores and others who do 
business in different sections of the country in making 
their men believe that each must hold himself in readi- 
ness to move at a moment’s notice to some other section. 
How can such a man feel settled, or become identi- 
fied with his job, or raise a family, or own a home? No 
wonder he says, “nothing doing” to the real estate sales- 
man, when he realizes he will probably have to move to 
another town in six months or a year. 

To prove this, I want to ask you how many chain store 
managers you know in your town, and how many of 
them are at all identified with the civic life of the com- 
munity! Such employers should study this feature of 
their business. 


"Tee still seem to be many instances, however, 
where industry is not yet ripe for home ownership, 
and the tenant system is a necessary evil. In such cases 
I believe in the industry supplying suitable and attractive 
housing, even if it has to keep them filled by so-called 
paternalistic methods. I’d rather have paternalism than 
the squalor of the average tenement district. 


I NEVER get to talking about housing or home owner- 
ship that I don’t think of the inspiring advice of that 
enthusiastic Rotarian, Fred Reed, of Oakland, who sums 
up the whole situation in these words, 

“This ‘Own Your Home’ idea we believe to be the 
salvation of the nation at a time when money is being 
thrown to the birds. It never has been easier to lay 
aside a competence than at the present time, and there 
never was a period in our history when the spendthrift 
was so hard at work. Nor will we be able to promote the 
habits of thrift so essential to the welfare of our nation 
unless we set up something for the fellow to do with his 
money rather than merely save it. No man ever gave up 
a bad habit without substituting something in its stead 
that appealed to him all over as better; so isn’t this a 
substitute for booze and many other forms of reckless 
expenditure—this big thought of owning Your Own 
Home?” 


Putting the Personal Touch In Business 
By Frank B. Anderson 


RANK ANDERSON of Toledo, Ohio, member of the International Com- 

mittee on Business Methods is a wheelbarrow manufacturer. His conclus- 

tons herewith are particularly interesting as they are those of an experienced 
employer. 





NOME wise man has said there is nothing 
i} new under the sun. For the sake of 
argument or rather to prevent argument, 
we will concede that point and will pro- 
ceed to consider or reconsider some of 
the old things. 

There are many men of many minds 
| within the membership of Rotary. There 
are many kinds of merchants and manu- 

facturers. All are striving one way and 
another to better conditions in their stores and factories. 
Some are providing their employes with insurance poli- 
cies, the premium, of course, being paid by the employer, 
said policies to remain in force only so long as the em- 
ploye remains with the said employer who is paying the 
premium. The object, of course, is a selfish one. It is 
to influence the employe to remain in his position. We 
find in some instances that it has that effect, in others 
it does not seem to bring forth the desired results. 

We find many factories and stores are providing rest 
rooms or recreation rooms for their employes. Some are 
able to carry on this work much better than others and 
this kind of work seems to be appreciated. 

Workmen’s Compensation Insurance is carried by 
some employers today. In some states it is compulsory. 

We also find some employers encouraging their em- 
ployes to take advantage of the night schools being pro- 
vided by the public school system in many cities. 

The Morris Plan Bank is also being used to some 
advantage. The plan of this bank makes it possible for 
a ian or woman to borrow money for immediate needs 
by simply securing one or two endorsers. This is a big 











advantage over the old plan where men were required to 
borrow money from loan sharks at exceedingly high rates 
of interest. 

All of the foregoing have their place and their work, 
but we believe that the personal touch in the factory or 
the store is of the greatest importance. 


NE of the happiest faculties of our politicians and 
O men in public life is their ability to remember names 
and faces. Many a time when our vote has been in doubt, 
we've cast it for the man who grasped us by the hand, 
called us by name, and asked solicitously about business, 
and the folks at home. 

And again, consider the newspaper reporter; how 
far would he get in the collection of news without a per- 
sonal knowledge of many men, with their strong points 
and their weaknesses? 

The only way lawyers, doctors, clergymen and other 
professional men have of advertising their professional 
services is their personal knowledge of men. 


ANY employers, and I am almost inclined to say, 

most employers, hide themselves behind the desk 
in the front office and don’t get acquainted with their 
men. 

“The foreman and the time-keeper know the men 
intimately. Why should I worry with a troublesome 
detail like that,” they say. 

I have known of executives who seemed to pride 
themselves on not knowing their men, and that the men 
were afraid of them. 
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NHAPPY and misguided boss! You’ve missed half 
U the pleasure of life, and you’re crippling your busi- 


ness ! 
An executive with a small plant of a hundred or two 





hundred employes ought to know every man in it by hi: 
first and last names. And he ought to make use of then 
The glad hand and the pleasant word pay in busine: 
just as they do in politics, medicine or law. 


Pride of Craftsmanship 
By Charles C. Gates 


HARLES C. GATES of Denver, Colorado, is owner of the Gates Rubber 


Company. 


In this brief article Rotarian Gates has hit upon a fundamental 


in restoring industrial peace. His solution of present-day troubles is predicated 

upon the spirit of good will and cooperation between the employer and his em- 

ploves which ts urged in the preceding articles by his fellow-members of the 
International Committee on Business Methods. 


ESTORE to the worker—the man or 
woman in your office, your store or your 
factory—one of the greatest gifts that 
God ever gave; the pride of craftsman- 
ship, the feeling of individual or col- 
lective responsibility and the sense of 
proprietorship. 

You can do this, no matter what 
your business, and it will increase your 
production. It will give birth to creative 
ability that has never before expressed 
itself. It will cut your costs and it 
will pay dividends both to you and to 

your employees. And more than this, it will elevate the 
intellectual, the moral and the spiritual level of your 
whole organization. 





HEN you have given back to your workers the 
| eon aedh to express that pride of craftsmanship 
that will mean more to them than the gifts of thousands 
of dollars, you will have performed a service to mankind 
that will do more to lift the moral standard of humanity 
than all the preachments of the past fifty years, and it 
will come nearer to the realization of a true spirit of 
democracy than has existed in this country since the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence. 

If you are a Rotarian, if you are a business man, and 


believe that you are responsible to others than self, ij 
you believe in service, then this, the greatest of all services 
to your fellow man, must be a part of your responsibility 
for 1921. 

If you render this service you are entitled to its 
compensation and you will get it—a larger profit than 
you can earn from money, materials, machinery or mar- 
ket. 


HE man power of business is the one force that has 

not been realized upon, but the beginning will be 
made this year. 

It is the greatest opportunity of all—a wealth of 
morale and money that for a hundred years has been sub- 
merged in the breasts of men. 

The business man who failed to recognize the com- 
petitive advantages of steam and of electricity, or the 
man who has failed at the critical time to grasp the ad- 
vantage of advertising as a modern force in business, has 
dropped out of the race. He was not qualified. 

Today we are ready to realize upon the man power 
of business. A way has been found to do it and he who 
fails to recognize this fact must as surely be brushed 
aside as unfit for the race. 








Selfridge, The Draper 


HEN I die I want it said of me, “He dignified and 
W ennobied business.” The physical problems I have, 
had to solve have at times been difficult enough, but the 
greatest struggle has been to have to live down the popu- 
lar disrespect of today for the shopkeeper. This feeling 
exists in a small way in parts of the United States, but 


in England it is more pronounced. 


In England the 


“draper” is recognized as a business necessity; people 
must have goods to make clothes of; but the draper’s 
profits are considered the only reward necessary for his 


sordid labors. 


That providing things which are most 


necessary and useful may be a beautiful and dignified 
employment—few drapers realize this truth; civilized 
people everywhere have yet to be taught its great signifi- 


cance. 


THE ROTARIAN 


—H. Gordon Selfridge. 
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THE 1921 CONVENTION CITY 
By William Logie 


OTARIAN William Logie 
is a mechanical engineer of 
Glasgow, Scotland. 





nation say 
that Edin- 
burgh ex- 
istedat 
the begin- 
ning of 
the Chris- 
tian era. The Castle and 
Arthur’s Seat—the former 


NE can 
with a lit- 
EA tle imagi- 








shadow of a thousand sad 
memories. To one whose 
mind is steeped in history 
thru reading Scott, Ramsay, 
Ferguson and Aytoun, visit- 
ing the land of the mountain 
and the flood, Edinburgh is 
a city of ghosts and phan- 
toms of the past. 

The ruined Holyrood 
Abbey with the Canon gate 











of great age—Britons, Ro- 
mans, Saxons and Picts in 
turn possessed; the latter links Edinburgh with the back 
ages when Arthur, the greatest of the rulers of the British 
Kingdom of Strathcluyd, was fighting for his existence 
against the advance of the Saxons from the East to the 
West. 

Edinburgh took its rise from the few huts which 
were erected close to the Castle in those days for protec- 
tion. Edwin of Beira having conquered Aethelfrith of 
3ernicia, gained the throne of Northumbria. That he 
might effectively hold them (the Britons) in check, he 
attacked and captured and oc- 


Route of the “Caronia” and “Cameronia” 


and High Street contribute 
chapters; Old Greyfriars 
with its dead contributes its 
quota to history, while the Grassmarket, the Lawnmarket, 
the West Bow, St. Giles, suggest incidents in Scottish his- 
tory, and so on down the ages. Then names such as The 
Douglas, Mary Queen of Scots, Montrose, Charles Edward 
and the Forty-five, John Knox, Porteous, Jeannie Deans, 
flash thru the mind. There will be two figures always asso- 
ciated with The Queen City of the Forth—Walter Scott and 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Both these creative genii hewed 
for themselves a niche in the Temple of Fame. 





cupied their fortress,—Castel 
Mynedh Agnedh—the Hill, or 
Rock, of Observation. Edwin 
around this castle built a new |) 
village or town which he called 
Edwins-boorg or town. 


ROM that day right down 

the ages, Edinburgh has 
had an unbroken historic con- |See=ea# 
tinuity. “The Grey Metropolis 
of the North” need fear no 
rival in its proud boast to be | 
the most picturesque and 
beautiful city of the British 
Isles. | 


Scott in one of his mem- 
orable phrases described it as 
Mine Own Romantic Town,” 
and another writer a little less famous remarked that “Every 
true Scotchman believes Edinburgh to be the most pictur- 
esque city in the whole world.” Another writer aptly re- 
marks that, “If Edinburgh can compare with the Eternal 
City in no other way she can do so in the eternal beauty of 
her site.” 

No other city in these Islands can claim greater his- 


‘orical association with important events and famous 


ersonages. It has been the scene of some of the most 
tirring episodes of our national life. It is a city of con- 
asts—splendour and squalor. Nowhere else can you 
e the contrast between the character of the two towns 
-the Old and the New—the latter, gay, like a part of 
‘aris as seen from Notre Dame, the other with the 
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View of Edinburgh from Calton Hill 


xz PAST generation of 
Scotsmen spoke of 
Edinburgh—the old town— 
as Auld Reekie (Old Smoky), 
alluding to the amount of 
smoke put out. This name is 
familiar to readers of Burns 
and Ferguson. At a later date 
a more ambitious title was 
used, namely, “The Modern 
| Athens’—owing to being a 
seat of learning and having to 
many stirring inteliectual 
teachers of Law, History, 
Medicine and Science. 





Many travelers claim to 
have discovered a close re- 
semblance between Edinburgh 
and the classic City of Greece, 

when viewed from the Gulf of Aegina. 


UCH is the city on which the curtain will be rung up 

on 1lth June for the great International Conven- 
tion of 1921; International in every respect and unique 
because of its being held outside the country of its origin. 
There I trust will be gathered together, representatives 
of all nationalities under the banner of Rotary. It should 
be a memorable Convention. 

The steamers Cameronia and Caronia will in all prob- 
ability sail to the Clyde. They may disembark their passen- 
gers at Greenock and then entrain for Edinburgh, say 1% 
hour’s journey; or you may sail up the Clyde and see the 
ship-building yards building all kinds of vessels, then entrain 
for Edinburgh, 65 minutes’ train journey. 
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Business Methods and the Rotary 


Creed 


“Serbice Ahobe Self—He Profits Most Who 
Serves Best” 


LL business transactions must imply a 
profit, and that legitimate profit is sound 
in all respects is an undisputed fact. The 
Great Teacher established this principle 
many centuries ago. 

We all remember the parable of the 
talents where three men were called in 
by their master, who was going on a 
journey into a far country, and he de- 
livered to them his goods and made 
them the stewards of his capital “and to every man ac- 
cording to his several ability.” 

Then after a long time the lord of these servants re- 
turned and called for a statement of their stewardships. 

To each of the two men who had done business at a 
profit the master said, “Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant; thou hast been faithful over a few things, I 
will make thee ruler over many things.” 





ND this brings out the thought that faithfulness to 
trust always brings its reward. The business man 1s 
really the agent of his customers, and Rotary creed so 


teaches us. 


66 HEREFORE all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 
The above quotation is also taken from the teachings 


Proposed Revision of I. 


OR several years there has been talk of 
changing the Constitution of the Asso- 
ciation so as to make more certain on the 
one hand that all nations in Rotary will 
be represented on the governing board, 
and on the other hand that the clubs in 
each country shall have a proper amount 
of self-determination with regard to the 
things of joint concern to them. 

At the 1920 Convention, Chairman 
Willard I. Lansing, for the Committee on 
Constitution and By-Laws, reported a plan 
for revising the Constitution and this plan 

was accepted by the Convention and the 1920-1921 Com- 
mittee on Constitution and By-Laws was instructed by the 
Convention to prepare a draft Constitution and By-Laws in 
accordance with the plan just accepted. The Convention 
indicated that it expected the draft to be submitted to the 
district conferences for discussion, and that if it met with 
general approval it should be considered by the 1921 Con- 
vention in such a mariner as to enable the plan to be put in 
operation immediately. 





HE draft of the proposed revised Constitution and 
By-Laws has been prepared by this year’s Committee 
on Constitution and By-Laws and has been delivered to 


THE ROTARIAN 


of the Great Teacher, and Rotary business methods are 
based upon this honorable code of service and justice. 

Successful business methods are as much dependent 
upon keeping faith as upon keeping books. 

Love, which should be the basis of all service, tem- 
pers all business activities with that consideration of the 
other man which should never be lost sight of. 

Because Rotarians put service above self, they have 
gained and hold the respect and confidence of those with 
whom they come in contact. 

The goods that change hands in business are ma- 
terial, but the ideals that should govern the exchange of 
goods are spiritual and eternal. 


a their works ye shall know them” may well be 
translated to read of Rotarians, “By their business 
methods ye shall know them.” 

Rotary has proclaimed a new business creed, and 
the world is looking to Rotary to live up to this creed 
and to guide others along parallel lines. 

CoMMITTEE ON Business Metuops, I. A. or R. C.: 

Joun G. Jones, Chairman, 
F. B. ANDERSON, 
Hii FEercGuson, 
CHARLES GATES, 


V. O. LAWRENCE. 


A. of R. C. Constitution 


the Secretary-General, who, pursuant to the instructions 
of the Board of Directors, has printed the draft and is 
now mailing it out to all those on the Weekly Letter 
mailing list. 

Everyone desires the fullest and freest discussion 
of all the provisions of this draft and the International 
Board urges each Club President to bring the matter be- 
fore the Board of Directors of his club prior to the confer- 
ence of his district. 

In accordance with a recommendation from the In- 
ternational Board each district Governor has appointed 
a committee of five Rotarians in this district to make a 
special study of the proposed revision and report their 
conclusions at their district conference. 


T is also being suggested that the Club Committees 

on Relations with I. A. of R. C. Headquarters should 
make a study of the draft with the purpose of being of 
service in the interpretation of it to the club directors 
and members. 

Probably nothing that has ever been suggested in 
Rotary has aroused greater general interest among Ro- 
tarians than this proposed revision of the administrative 
rules of the Association. 
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N address by Rotarian Ed. Meredith, Secretary of Agriculture, U.S. A., 
before the Rotary Clubs of New England, at Springfield, Massachusetts. 


| HE farmers of the United States could, 
with their live stock and crops for one 
year, buy all the railroads in the United 
States, together with all the rolling stock 
and other equipment. They could sell 
their farms along with their crops and 
live stock and buy in addition to all the 
railroads the manufacturing establish- 
ments, all the mines, and all the quarries 
in the United States. With the income 
from their live stock and crops for a single year they 
could pay practically the entire national debt. In other 
words, agriculture represents a permanent investment 
of eighty billions of dollars and its output last year was 
valued at twenty-five billions. 


GRICULTURE furnishes the basis of much of the 

business of the country. Too many business men, 
| am afraid, have failed to appreciate their dependence 
upon it. From the output of agriculture the manufac- 
turers receive, directly or indirectly, the materials that 
go to make up their finished products. Bankers employ 
their deposits in facilitating the exchange of products 
between the two. The railroads and other carriers, in- 
cluding the comparatively new and important enterprise 
of motor transportation, have as their principal purpose 
the carrying of commodities from one to the other. The 
merchant has on his shelves many of the products of 
the farm and, with many merchants, the farmers are 
their most important customers. 

Recognizing these facts, I have made it a part of 
my work to tell the story of agriculture to the business 
men of America and to point out to them some funda- 
mental points of contact between the two. I regard it as 
a real privilege, therefore, to speak to the members of 
the Rotary Clubs, an organization unique in its make-up, 
comprising all classes of business men and presumably 
men who are leaders in their communities, since the Rota- 
rians seek to bring into their councils the most representative 
thought of all the diverse lines of activity that go to make up 
a business community. 


| WANT to tell you something about the Department 
4 of Agriculture—that great institute of service—what 
it has done and is doing to help the farmer meet the 
problems facing him and also the services rendered by it 
to the business men and, in fact, all the people of the 
Nation. Thru its seventeen bureaux, the Department is 
dealing with practically every phase of production, 
secking to build up a permanent and profitable agricul- 
ture thru the elimination of plant and animal diseases 
and insect pests, which cause enormous annual losses; 
the working out and adoption of improved methods and 
Practices; the development and introduction of new 
and better yielding varieties, and in many other ways. 
_ its Bureau of Plant Industry, for example, breeds 
'mproved strains and varieties of plants; introduces 
plants of possible economic value from foreign countries ; 
tests seeds; experiments with different methods of 


cultivation, different combinations of fertilizers and soils, 
and all the artificial and natural factors affecting plant 
growth, and especially studies plant diseases and methods 
of overcoming them. 

Its Federal Horticultural Board inspects nursery 
stock and plants for diseases or insects. 

Its Bureau of Animal Industry studies all phases of 
animal husbandry and especially the diseases of farm 
animals, their prevention and cure. It administers the 
animal quarantine laws and is conducting active cam- 
paigns to eliminate hog cholera, the cattle tick, and 
tuberculosis of animals, as well as to build up the live- 
stock industry of the country by organizing cow testing 
associations, better sires campaigns, and the like. 

Its Bureau of Entomology studies plant and animal 
insect pests and develops methods of extermination. 

Its Insecticide and Fungicide Board inspects insecti- 
cides and fungicides to insure a high standard of purity 
and efficiency. 

Its Weather Bureau forecasts the weather, storms, 
freezes and frosts, so that the farmers may take such 
measures as may be practicable to protect their crops, 
their orchards, and their live stock. 

Its Office of Farm Management specializes on the 
farm business, including cost of production, in the same 
way that efficiency experts specialize on business 
methods in other industries. It also studies various 
phases of country life betterment. 

Its Bureau of Crop Estimates estimates the acreage, 
growing condition, yield per acre, present and prospec- 
tive production and supply of crops, and numbers of 
live stock on farms, bridging the gap between the decen- 
nial censuses. 


WILL not go thru the whole list of bureaus, but I 

do want to give you a few typical items, out of a 
large number that could be cited, which clearly indicate 
the value of the work of the Department—and when | 
speak of the Department of Agriculture I have in mind 
also the Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations 
in the various States which are cooperating with it. 

We spent $250,000 establishing durum wheat in this 
country. The durum wheat now produced here is worth 
$50,000,000 a year. 

We spent less than $200,000 introducing a rice and 
establishing the industry in California. The rice crop 
in that State is now worth $21,000,000 a year. 

We spent $40,000 introducing Egyptian cotton, 
breeding it up and establishing the industry in the arid 
regions of the Southwest. The American-Egyptian cot- 
ton crop is now worth $20,000,000 a year. 

We discovered a serum that prevents hog cholera, 
and its use, as demonstrated by the Department, has re- 
duced the losses from that disease by $40,000,000 a year, 
but we are still losing sixty millions of dollars. 

We spent a few thousand dollars in introducing 
grain and forage sorghums that could be grown in the 
Southwest where corn does not succeed. Last year 
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125,000,000 bushels of Kaffir and other grain sorghums 
were produced there. 

Does it not mean something to the business men of 
the country that the Department of Agriculture and 
other services to agriculture have been able to do these 
things? Has it not resulted in increasing the volume 
of your business? Has it not made traffic for your rail- 


roads, deposits for your banks, and furnished purchasers. 


for the products of your factories—purchasers who have 
the money with which to pay? How many additional 
pianos, shoes, watches, fire-arms, etc., has New England 
sold because of this added or saved wealth? And, re- 
member, the story is repeated every twelve months. 


HE primary purpose of the Department of Agri- 

culture is to improve agriculture, but agriculture is so 
closely dovetailed with business that whatever benefits 
agriculture is certain to benefit business. And the De- 
partment also has made, and is continuing to make, im- 
portant contributions to American industry aside from 
the industry of agriculture. As a matter of fact, there 
are many industries in the United States, now of tremen- 
dous size and importance, which grew directly out of 
or received considerable impetus from discoveries made 
in one branch of the Department—the Bureau of Chem- 
istry. 

HEN the importation of chemicals from Germany 

was stopped by the war, a shortage of phthalic 
anhydride developed in this country almost immediately. 
This product, which is used in the manufacture of a 
number of important dyes and drugs, had previously 
been produced only in Germany and Austria. Attempts 
were made by manufacturers in this country to use the 
German process, but it was found to be costly and diff- 


cult to handle. 


Experiments then were conducted in the Color 
Laboratory of the Bureau of Chemistry to devise a new 
process in which air instead of mercury and sulphuric 
acid, which the Germans had used, could be employed. 
A successful method was found, and the Bureau of 
Chemistry cooperated with manufacturers in placing the 
new process on a commercial scale. As a result, we 
are not only producing phthalic anhydride in this country 
but we are also exporting it to Switzerland in competi- 
tion with German manufacturers. 


Statistics show that the difference between the cost 
of producing the product by the German method and 
the new process results in a saving of at least $700,000 
per year on the basis of present production. The pro- 
duction, however, is increasing and, with this increase, 
it is expected that the cost of manufacture will be still 
lower by the new process. Phthalic anhydride has been 
sold recently in this country for 45 cents per pound, while 
during the war it sold as high as $7 per pound. 


It has been estimated by those who are acquainted 
with the phthalic anhydride market that the new process 
is saving enough each year to pay for the entire annual 
appropriation of the Bureau of Chemistry. Moreover, 
it has made possible the manufacture in this country of 
many dyes and other chemical compounds which could 
not have been made successfully except for the discovery 


of this process. 


ORN cobs, which, from the beginning of agriculture 

in America until now, have been a waste product, 
are about to become an important raw material in man- 
ufacture. Capital at various places is becoming inter- 
ested in the establishment of cob utilization plants. 

This is all due to a set of discoveries made in the 
Bureau of Chemistry by which it was found that the 
entire content of the corn cob can be made into highly 
useful articles. From it, our chemists produced a very 
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excellent adhesive. After the high-grade adhesive is re- 
moved, a considerable quantity of a lower grade product 
can be made and the residue is practically pure cellulose, 
from which it is possible to manufacture a great number 
of commodities, including a very good quality of paper. 
Some valuable lime products also are recovered. 

After all these processes had been worked out, it 
was discovered that a considerable. quantity of a very 
costly chemical—furfural—was being lost. This is now 
saved as a by-product and an even larger quantity of 
it can be produced by redistillation of the adhesive. 
Before this discovery was made furfural used to sell as 
high as $20 a pound. Furfural is a basic intermediary in 
dye manufacture and, in addition, is so effective as an 
insecticide that it was used for that purpose even when 
it sold at $20 a pound. 


EARLY all the flour-saving methods practiced dur- 

ing the war resulted from the use of substitutes 
suggested, after experiments, by the Bureau of Chem- 
istry. That bureau also has played a very important 
part in the creation of the citrus by-products industry 
in the United States. 


HERE used to be, every now and then, a mysterious 
| eck in a grain elevator or a mill. A great deal 
of property was destroyed and many lives were lost. 
The Bureau of Chemistry discovered that they were 
explosions of grain dust and began a crusade of preven- 
tion largely by demonstration and education. For a 
year and a half after that crusade was begun there was 
not a single explosion in mills reached by our men that 
resulted in the loss of human life and none in which the 
property loss was of any consequence. 

In spite of that great saving of life and of property, 
Congress refused last year to make any appropriation 
for continuing the work. However, the Grain Corpora- 
tion of the United States Food Administration recognized 
its value, and, as an insurance measure for the protec- 
tion of Government stored grain, financed the work until 
a few months ago, when the Grain Corporation ceased 
operations. 

Congress again refused this year to make any appro- 
priation for the work and it has now been discontinued. 
Some disastrous explosions have occurred since lack of 
funds made it necessary to abandon the project, but the 
educational work already done has produced some re- 
sults that will be lasting. Grain-dust explosions are not 
likely ever again to be so frequent or so disastrous as 
they used to be. 

The same sort of service, in lesser degree, has been 
rendered in connection with fires in cotton gins. Methods 
for preventing explosions in thrashers have been worked 
out. 

THINK, in view of its previous record, I am safe 

in saying that other industrial discoveries may be 
counted on from the Bureau of Chemistry with fair reg- 
ularity. Some chemist who has seen possibilities in a 
factory waste product finds a way to treat the waste 
so that more and more valuable materials may be secured 
from it. But the full benefits of the discovery are not 
always realized. The difficulty is that of bringing about 
its commercial development. Unless we can offer it 
to the manufacturer stripped of theory and grounded 
on practical production, the process is likely to mect 
with an indifferent reception, and a business oppo: 
tunity worth perhaps millions of dollars to the people, 
is lost to everyone. To assist in meeting this difficulty, 
we have established in the Bureau of Chemistry a1 
“Office of Development Work.” 


HIS new office is a business service. It will act 2s 
the go-between from science to industry. A forc? 
of trained engineers will take up each new project 45 
soon as it has passed the experimental stage in the Gov- 
ernment laboratories and attempt to develop its cor- 
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mercial possibilities. It offers, without fee, a service 
similar to that which a mining engineer performs for an 
investor who engages him to report ona good mine. 

It will furnish reports covering everything regard- 
ing a new discovery, from the source and availability of 
the raw material to plans covering the nature of the 
machinery needed, size of the plant, capacity of plant, 
cost of production and market demand for the finished 
a ee over the prospect for getting a leather 
substitute from a waste material, for instance, the man- 
ufacturer need not rely on his own estimates or upon 
the records of what the process has done on a laboratory 
scale. He can secure reliable quantity production figures 


of the information which he has secured in the progress 
of his work, which enriches him in experience, but which 
cannot possibly be put on record. This means, of course, 
that a new man continuing the problem must, in many 
instances, go over a considerable part of the field already 
covered before he reaches the point where his prede- 
cessor left off. There was a time when relatively few 
of the investigators in the Department sought employ- 
ment elsewhere. Now the situation is vastly different. 


| etapa aked the annual turn-over in the Department 
has approached, if it has not passed, 50 per cent. 
Much of this turn-over, of course, consists of employees 
other than research workers but, counting the research 


from the Office of Development 
Work. 

The office is a long step 
toward business efficiency. It 
talks the language of the in- 
vestor, it knows his problems, 
and its officers are well in the 
forefront of modern industrial 
development. On the other 
hand, it helps the Government 
chemist himself by populariz- 
ing his process—a thing he is 
often unable to do for himself. 
lrained and specialized in the 
details of his profession, he is 
often unprepared to present his 
discoveries to business men 
who will give the country the 
benefit of them. This the new 
office will do for him thru the 
agency of a force especially 
equipped for work of this sort. 


It holds itself- unpreju- 
diced, recognizing the obliga- 
tion it carries to the public and 
to chemistry alike. Its organ- 
ization is of primary interest 
to business, and thru business 
it is meant to reach the public. 
For the present, the work will 
be confined to discoveries made 
in the Bureau of Chemistry. 


LL I want to do is to impress upon you the 
importance of this great Department, no mat- 
ter what line of business you are in. I said to a man 
the other day, “What do you think about the De- 
partment of Agriculture?” “Well,” he said, “it is 
a great big Department, I know that, but I’m not 
interested in it, because I’m not a farmer.” Do you 
know that the Department of Agriculture. tested 
that man’s meat before he ate it for dinner, or be- 
fore he put it into the mouths of his children? It 
protected from the boll weevil the cotton in the 
clothing on his back by developing new varieties 
that would flower and mature earlier before the 
pest got into it. It produced the long fibre cotton 
which goes into his automobile tires. It sees that 
his drugs are pure and that when he buys maple 
sirup it is maple sirup and not something else. It 
forecasts the weather for him; and I could go on 
by the hour naming the things the Department of 
Agriculture does for him. It touches him more 
places in a day than any other Department of the 
Government. Yet he is not interesied! You and | 
must get on the job and see that agriculture in this 
country is protected, that it 1s taken care of, and 
that it has the proper support. One of the ways in 
which you can be most effective in this direction is 
in learning what the Department of Agriculture is 
doing and telling others of it so that the Depart- 
ment may receive from Congress adequate appro- 
priations properly to serve agriculture and the 
country. 
—SECRETARY MEREDITH. 


workers alone, it is several 
times greater than it should 
be. Valuable men are leaving 
us constantly for salaries two, 
three, four, and even five times 
as much as we are able to pay 
them. It is not to be hoped, of 
course, that the Department 
can ever meet that kind of com- 
petition, and the research work- 
ers do not expect it. Asa gen- 
eral rule, they do not feel that 
the Department should pay 
them large salaries as they 
could secure in private employ- 
ment, but they do feel that they 
should receive compensation 
sufficient to enable them to 
keep their families in reason- 
able comfort. 


Unless this is done, the De- 
partment will continue to be 
drained of many of its most effi- 
cient workers and a serious— 
almost a fatal—blow will have 
been struck at the root of agri- 
cultural progress. 

Everything that is done by 
the Department of Agriculture, 
by the agricultural colleges in 
the various States by the agri- 
cultural extension agencies of 
every kind rests, in the final 


DS you know why these discoveries are possible? 
J It is because the Department of Agriculture has in 
its employ a body of trained workers—scientists of the 
highest order—who are devoting all their energies to 
serving the people of the United States. They are vitally 
interested in their work and they are turning out a 
produet—service—which is just as tangible, in a certain 
sense, as the product of a shoe factory, for example. 
But the Department is confronted with a very difficult 
situation in the matter of securing and retaining an ade- 
quate personnel, particularly for the prosecution of its 
research and regulatory activities. It is one of the most 
pressing problems now before the Department, and un- 
less something is done to furnish relief, we are threatened 
with a serious disintegration of the service. 

It is of the utmost importance that the Department 
of Agriculture should be in position to retain its research 
workers over long periods. From the standpoint of 
public service, a man once embarked upon an important 
line of investigation, if he is capable and efficient, should 
remain there for the rest of his active career, but, at the 
same time, the Government should see to it that he 
is adequately compensated for his efforts. 

Vhen a man who has been working on a particular 
m leaves the Department he carries with him much 


analysis, on the results obtained by the research workers. 


I do not believe the people of the country fully 
realize the situation. In the Color Laboratory, the organ- 
ization I mentioned as having aided so effectively in es- 
tablishing the American dye industry, we have had 39 
technical men since the work was begun on December 
1, 1915. Only 12 of them remain. In another bureau, 
a man who was receiving $4,500—a large salary as 
salaries go in the Department—accepted a position at 
$20,000 a year. A specialist in cottou classing who was 
receiving $3,000 took a position at $10,000. I could cite 
hundreds of similar cases in every branch of the Depart- 
ment, but I will not undertake to do so here. 


E cannot pay the kind of salaries that we should 
; ie because of legal limitations imposed by Con- 
gress and because we have not the money. In spite of 
the most vigorous protest we could make, the last Con- 
gress reduced the appropriation for the Department of 
Agriculture $6,000,000.00 below our estimated needs and 
$2,000,000.00 below the inadequate funds that were avail- 
able during the preceding year. 
The result is not only that the foundation of agricul- 
tural progress is weakened because the services of highly 
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trained research workers are lost, but also that many 
vital lines of work are hampered because of the lack of 
adequate funds. I cannot undertake to review the many 
reductions and curtailments that necessarily have been 
made all over the country, but I may refer to a few of 
' the lines of work which are seriously affected. 

For example, we have been compelled to abandon 
the hog cholera eradication work, in so far as the Depart- 
ment is concerned, in several States, reducing from 140 
to about 54 the force of trained veterinarians in the field 
showing farmers how to save their hogs from cholera. 
We have been compelled to withdraw from financial sup- 
port of cooperative cow-testing association work in ten 
States. Many field stations engaged in investigations 
looking to the development of better varieties of cereal 
crops and to the working out of methods for controlling 
diseases affecting them have been closed. Stations at 
which problems in irrigation agriculture are studied have 
been abandoned at three places. The work relating to 
the control of insect pests has been curtailed and the 
scope of the market-news services conducted by the Bu- 
reau_ of Markets has been considerably reduced. 


HIS brief statement, I hope, will give you some indi- 

cation of the situation that has confronted the Depart- 
ment because of the lack of adequate provision for the 
prosecution of its activities. A few of the more impor- 
tant projects in New England, for instance, that we were 
compelled to abandon or curtail because of the cut in 
appropriations might be of interest: 


1. It was necessary to abandon all the cooperative dairy 
extension work which last year was conducted in New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Connectiest and Rhode Island. 

2. Investigations carried on by the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry in the control of corn root and stalk rot—a disease 
found in New England, being especially prevalent on sweet- 
corn varieties in Connecticut—have been restricted in scope. 

3. Experiments in the improvement of field corn adapted 
for culture in New England, especially in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, have been curtailed. 

4. Plans for investigating the best methods of maintaining 
and reproducing forests and of increasing their yields in the 
New England States, including special studies in the White 
Mountain National Forest, have been abandoned, which means 
that nothing can be done in the way of working out improved 
methods for the production of pulpwood, a large part of the 
present supply of which comes from this section. 

5. The proposed extension of investigations and demon- 
strations in the proper methods of handling, packing, shipping, 
and storing poultry, eggs, and fish, to prevent spoilage, can not 
be carried into effect. 

6. Decreased appropriations for soil-survey work mean 
that one less county each in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and Massachusetts will be included in the Department’s 
operations for this year. 

7. The special reports on fruit crops, which in 1919 had 
a value, for the entire New England section, of over $14,- 
000,000 have been discontinued; as have also the special reports 
on the tobacco crops of Massachusetts and Connecticut, having 
a total annual value of over $35,000,000, and the special re- 
ports on the important truck industry of the Connecticut 
Valley. 

8 The services of a food-products inspector of the 
Bureau of Markets at Boston have been withdrawn, thus de- 
priving out-of-town applicants of desired information as to 
the conditions of perishable farm products received at that 
market. This suspension of work also will affect the Provi- 
dence, R. I., market, which has hitherto been served from 


Boston. 


HE business of the country may not yet have felt 

to any great extent the effect of the deplorable dissi- 
pation of talent that is taking place in the Department of 
Agriculture today and the consequent slowing up of 
the work; but it will be felt very keenly at no distant date 
unless conditions are improved. A situation far-reaching 
in its consequences to industry and commerce is certain 
to result. I cannot believe for a moment that the people 
of the country will permit the present situation to exist 
indefinitely. I have faith in the common sense of the 


business men of the United States and I am convinced 
that they will not fail to see how their interest lies jp 
this matter. I have no doubt that, when they are apprised 
of the facts, they will see to it that the Department o{ 
Agriculture receives adequate financial support, that it is 
placed in position to pay reasonable compensation to its 
earnest and efficient workers, and that they are otherwise 
equipped to render effective service to the farmers of 
America, and to the Nation as a whole. 


HERE is one fundamental fact that I would like 

especially to emphasize, and that is, the farmer must 
receive adequate prices for his products, prices which 
will enable him to continue to produce, to secure a rea- 
sonable return for his efforts, and to maintain a satisfac- 
tory standard of living for himself and for his family. 

There may be people who think that only the farmer 
is adversely affected if he fails to secure adequate prices. 
That attitude reminds me of a story of an old lawyer- 
planter in the South before the Civil War. He had a 
large plantation near the town in which he lived and the 
large number of negroes on it were left principally to 
their own devices. One day when the old gentleman had 
no case on the docket, he rode out to his farm and found 
all the negroes loafing around the barn—nobody at work. 

He climbed into a horse trough and made them a 
speech and told them several pretty stories. 

Then he concluded: 

“I see that you all have decided not to raise any 
crops on this plantation. Well, all right. It never did 
amount to much anyhow, but I claim to have just as 
many rights as you have. I’m going back to town and 
stop practicing law and then you all will starve to death 
just the same as I do.” 


EVERSING that, it applies to this situation. If the 

farmer stops producing he will suffer, of course, 
but the manufacturer and the merchant and the banker 
will suffer just as severely, and possibly more so. And 
the farmer will not keep on producing adequately unless 
he receives fair compensation for his efforts—unless he 
can maintain his family in approximately the same de- 
gree of comfort that the city family enjoys. 

Every business man, of course, is interested in keep- 
ing the farmer on the farm and in having the farm 
operated to its reasonable capacity, turning as much as 
possible into the channels of trade, manufacture and 
transportation, and this means, of course, that every 
business man should be vitally interested in seeing that 
the farmer gets fair treatment in the marketing of his 
products. 

In this connection, you may be interested to know 
that it recently became necessary for me to exercise the 
authority vested in the Secretary of Agriculture under 
the Food Control Law by declaring unfair and discrim- 


_ inatory certain rates charged by live stock commission 


men on cooperative shipments of live stock. The organ- 
ization bringing the complaint charged that the differ- 
ence between rates for single and plural ownership cars 
was made for the purpose of discouraging the cooper- 
ative marketing of live stock by farm organizations. Now, 
the commission man is entitled to a higher rate for selling 
a carload of stock owned by several men than for a car- 
load owned by one man, but the difference should be the 
cost of the additional weighing and accounting required 
in the case of a plural ownership car. The evidence 
showed, however, that this was not the case, the amount 
of the charge being determined not by the number of 
owners but by the number of live stock in the car. Not 
only did it seem that the method of determining the 
charge was unjust, but the increased charge for plural 
ownership cars over single ownership cars was, in ‘he 
opinion of the Department, higher than ,could be justi- 
fied. 
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pal stockyards of the country were attempting to put into 
effect a schedule of increased commission rates on the 
sale of live stock whether the shipment was owned by 
one or several men. The plural ownership car however, 
had to pay both the increased rates and the unreasonably 
high additional rate for plural ownership. The Bureau 
of Markets of the Department is charged with the task 
of aiding the farmer in his marketing problems, and, it 
became my duty, in the circumstances, acting upon the 
recommendation of the bureau, to declare both these rates 
unreasonable and discriminatory, to set them aside and 
fix a schedule of charges fair alike to the shipper and the 
commission man. The order issued by me has been 
challenged by the commission men and is now being 
tested out in the courts. 


NTIL relatively recently, the marketing half of the 
U problem of farming received very little attention in 
any organized way. Even the United States Department 
of Agriculture had gone on for a great many years inves- 
tigating nearly every problem of production, but paying 
scant attention to the methods by which products were 
to reach a market and be sold in such way as to provide 
a profit for the producer. 

During the past eight years, however, there has been 
organized and developed a Bureau of Markets, which 
is now one of the largest and most important of the 17 
great divisions of the Department of Agriculture. The 
bureau studies methods of preserving fruits and vege- 
tables in transit and storage and of preventing the waste 
which frequently occurs as the result of improper meth- 
ods of packing and storage. It establishes market grades 
and standards for fruits and vegetables. It assists in 
dealing with problems involved in cooperative purchas- 
ing and marketing, in the foreign marketing of agricul- 
tural commodities, and in improved business practices 
for marketing organizations. In a large way, it concerns 
itself with grain standardization, handling, and trans- 
portation ; cotton handling and marketing; the marketing 
of cotton seed and its products; the determination of 
cotton standards, and the supervision of stock yards and 
live stock dealers. 


It is charged with the enforcement of the United 
States Grain Standards Act, the Cotton Futures Act, the 
Federal Warehouse Act, and the Standard Container Act. 
Generally speaking, it is engaged in all the lines of work 
that will, in time, make easier and more economical the 
distribution of products from the farmer to the consumer. 


HE value of the work of the bureau cannot be 

doubted, but Congress reduced its appropriation by 
nearly $270,000. This has made it necessary to curtail 
most of its activities, which is most unfortunate because 
it is rendering a service that is yielding valuable returns 
to farmers, business men, and consumers. 

In my opinion, such an organization is entitled to 


Convention 








HE first pamphlet of information dealing 
with the forthcoming International Con- 
vention at Edinburgh, Scotland, in June 
has been issued by the Secretary in charge 
of Conventions and Conferences at Inter- 
national Headquarters and should be read 
by everyone planning the trip to Edinburgh. 
Copies have been sent to the Secretary of 
every Club. Additional copies may be had. 





HIS pamphlet gives the names and 
addresses of all members of the Con- 


vention Program Committee and the Convention City 


“xecutive Committee; all information to date regard- 
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At the same time, the commission men at the princi- adequate financial support in order that it may properly 


discharge its great responsibilities to the public. There 
are twelve divisions in the Bureau of Markets having 
to do with live stock, grain, cotton, fruit, ete. Today 
seven of these divisions are without a chief because we 
cannot find competent men to head them for the salaries 
we are authorized to pay. 


| gery ae you have said, and are saying, “I’m inter- 
| ested in agriculture—I’ve always been.” But indi- 
vidual interest is not enough. You owe it to yourselves 
as well as to the country to take an organized interest in 
it. Every business organization ought to appoint a com- 
mittee to devise ways and means of making sure that 
farmers in the surrounding territory have free, open and 
competitive facilities for marketing their products in the 
cities, and that your Agricultural Colleges and the De- 
partment of Agriculture receive adequate support prop- 
erly to serve this great industry. 

If Rotary inaugurates it, it is freed from any possible 
charge of special interest. It becomes at the outset the 
effort of the entire business community for the better- 
ment of the community, and will continue so, and there 
is no better time to begin such a movement than now. 

If a bill is pending in your Legislature, for instance, 
that is inimical to agriculture, it should have the spot- 
light of publicity turned on it just as a vicious franchise 
bill would have. 

If the farmers are making an effort to secure some 
constructive legislation, it should be discussed in your 
meetings and in the daily press just as a meritorious 
public service measure would be. 


You ought to see that these things are done, not 
alone because it is a matter of even-handed justice, not 
alone because the prosperity of the nation depends upon 
the agriculture of the country, but because the prosperity 
of your cities depends upon the agriculture outside their 
corporation limits. 


DO not believe the editorial columns of our papers 

are devoted so largely to matters other than agricul- 
ture because of any lack of interest in agriculture, but 
rather because they are closer to business. 


The business men suggest and expect discussion of 
matters having to do with business. It is not unfair of 
them, and I am not suggesting any undue influence. I 
only wish to point out that many times the farmers are 
not in position to get their views fully before the public 
or effectively to protect their interests. Consider if, in 
your own communities, you cannot well scan every bill, 
every proposal, every situation, with a view to learn 
whether agriculture would be affected adversely by it, 
and if so, discuss it in your clubs; or if it is a reasonable, 
just aid to agriculture, give it your support—otherwise 
it may not receive proper consideration—for agriculture 
is the great underlying industry, the foundation upon 
which all others rest. 


Information 


ing transportation costs, etc.; methods of making 
remittances; post-Convention tours; the time required for 
the Convention ; passports ; income tax regulations in refer- 
ence to American citizens leaving the United States; Con- 
vention registration fees; hotel guarantee deposits ; method 
of requisitioning steamship accommodations ; return reserva- 
tions; reservations for hotel accommodations ; appointment 
of delegates; funds for traveling; Convention dress; Con- 
vention announcements ; talent wanted ; appointment of on- 
to-Edinburgh committees ; club attendance trophies ; ladies’ 
attendance trophies; method of introducing resolutions; 
procedure in making nominations of officers in the I. A. 
of R. C.; pre-Convention nominations, and Convention 
nominations. 
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OTARIAN W. L. HUGGINS of Topeka, Kansas, is 
RK Presiding Judge of the Court of Industrial Relations 
at Topeka, one of the most interesting innovations in juris- 

prudence of recent times. 


NLY twenty-four cases have actually been 
filed on the industrial side of the Kansas 
Court of Industrial Relations. These cases 
were all filed by labor. Seventeen of the 
twenty-four cases have been heard by the 
Court in a formal way and decisions have 
been rendered. In fourteen of the seven- 

RN) teen cases a wage increase was granted. In 
& one case only, working conditions were in- 

/=——~ volved. In two cases, the wage increase 
applied for was refused by the Court on the ground that 
the wage already being paid was a fair wage under the Kan- 
sas statute. There has been but one appeal from any deci- 
sion of the Kansas Court and that was the appeal by the 
railroads in what we call the “Firemen and Oilers Case.” 

Labor has not appealed from any decision. In fairness, 

however, it must be stated that only low-paid labor has ap- 

plied to the Court. Laborers receiving the higher wages 
have, of course, been satisfied, or at least they have not felt 
it necessary to apply to the Court of Industrial Relations. 

The increases allowed have been very moderate. The law 

permits the establishment of only a minimum wage scale. 

It is a curious fact that, in some instances and with refer- 

ence to certain classes of employees, the employers have 

voluntarily increased the wage above the minimum fixed by 
the Court. This, as a rule, has been done upon the theory 
that the men affected were of the skilled, or semi-skilled 
class, who were entitled to more than a minimum wage. 

When the unskilled laborer was given an advance on the 

theory that the wage was unfair in the Kansas sense, the 

skilled laborer was increased to what the employer found to 
be the same scale. 





TYPICAL case in the Industrial Court is the case of 

the Joplin & Pittsburg Interurban Railway Company, 
in which the employees of that company asked for an in- 
increase in wages. The evidence in that case showed that 
at a former time a strike had occurred, lasting eighty days, 
which deprived the community of service for all that time, 
cost the utility nearly $70,000 in earnings, and the workers 
between $30,000 and $40,000 in wages. That was at a time 
before the Kansas Industrial Law had been enacted. Under 
the Industrial Law, the workers instead of striking came 
to the Court for an adjustment and the service was never 
interrupted, the company’s income was not disturbed, and 
the men drew their wages. The Court decided the matter; 
an increase in wages was allowed, and the decision was ac- 
cepted by both parties and a great economic waste was 
averted. 


4% HE number of cases filed and decided is a very poor 
indication of the activities of the Industrial Court. 
The work of the Court has been along various lines and in 
various fields. For instance, in the coal investigation in- 
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volving working conditions for from eight to ten thousand 
miners, three bench orders were issued by the Court affect- 
ing working conditions ; two of these admittedly favorable to 
the miners. The other, modifying what is known as the 
“‘check-off” system, was not satisfactory either to the miners 
or mine operators, but was believed by the Court to be fair 
to the public. The “check-off” system, by the way, is the 
name given to the rule by which employers check off from 
miners’ pay the monthly dues, special assessments and fines 
imposed by the local miners’ unions. 


A SIDE from the coal investigation, there have been va- 
rious investigations too numerous to mention which 
never came to any issue. They include matters affecting 
working conditions, hours of labor, safety appliances, sani- 
tary conveniences and a variety of other matters. All these 
are matters which come under the industrial law and not 
under the public utilities law. The Court has two employees, 
young, active fellows, graduate lawyers, who act as in- 
spectors and when a complaint is made, go immediately to 
the plant or industry affected and endeavor in a quiet way 
to ascertain the facts and, if possible, to alleviate the situa- 
tion. They have been very successful and I feel that the 
service they have rendered has been very valuable. 


O NE other very important matter, which has been given 

attention by the Court is an investigation into the cost 
of producing and distributing coal from the mines of Kan- 
sas and within the State of Kansas. In this investigation 
the Attorney General’s office participated with the Court 
A very exhaustive research has been made and within a very 
few days the Court will have ready for the printer a report 
which we feel will enable the people of the State to pur- 
chase their coal intelligently and if any profiteering is shown 
will enable the Attorney General’s office better to enforce 
the laws with reference to conspiracy in restraint of trade. 
I am sure the public will never fully realize the amoun' 
of work that has been required in this investigation. It is a 
work which ought to be valuable for years to come. 


HE Court has conducted what might be called 

“Bureau of Information.” Hundreds of letters anc 
other communications from residents of Kansas have bee 
answered and information given from time to time wit! 
regard to the rights of labor, the rights of capital and the 
rights of the public under the Kansas law. Aside fro: 
this work within the State of Kansas, the Court has bee! 
receiving constantly communications from members of Stat 
legislatures, from other public officials, from civic bodie: 
from colleges and universities, and from citizens of oth: 
States, asking numerous questions with regard to the Ka 
sas law. These have all been given courteous consider: 
tion. It has seemed to me that this was a proper activity « 
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the Court. It has cost the State nothing except postage, and 
it has been my feeling that if other States adopt this 
law or similar laws, it would be much more easily enforced 


in this State. 


E have been in existence only since February 2, 

1920. We had no chart nor compass. We had no 
precedent to guide us. Every question that was brought 
before the Court was a brand new question, right out of the 
shop. We operated under a law which had never been 
tested by the Courts. I am sure that the general public will 
never appreciate the work, which was placed upon the judges 
of this Court in shaping its course during these early months 
in determining the principles of law upon which these cases 
must depend and in general laying the foundations of a new 
phase of our system of jurisprudence. It is also my belief 
that none of us know in full measure the value of the Kan- 
sas law as a preventative of industrial disturbances. 


T will be remembered that Mr. Howatt, president of 
I District No. 14 of the United Mine Workers of America, 
was last April giving out defiant interviews to the effect he 
would call a strike whenever he got ready and would show 
Governor Allen that he could not enforce his law. Since 
that time, thru the activities of the Industrial Court and the 
Attorney General’s office, and purely by reason of the terms 
of the Industrial Law, Mr. Howatt has served about ten 
days in jail; he has had the law tested in the Supreme Court 
of the State in his case and the decision has been ad- 
verse to him, and he is now under $20,000 bond, appealing 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. By the same 
means and the same instrumentalities, an injunction has 
been obtained in the District Court of Crawford County 
against Mr. Howatt and some 170 of the officers of the 
local unions of the miners in that district, enjoining them 
from calling a strike, with the admonition upon the part of 
the District Judge that if production ceased in that district, a 
mandatory injunction might be necessary. Under all these 
circumstances, Mr. Howatt has changed his defiant attitude 
and has even, I am told, given out a statement to the public 
that he would not call a strike. 


HE Industrial Court is also the Public Utilities Com- 

mission. After several wage decisions and cases 
brought on the industrial side, it was discovered that a 
shorter way and a cheaper way to arrive at the matter of in- 
creased wages was to try the wage question out at the same 
time as the rate increase application by the utilities, and 
that was especially true in telephone matters. The fact is, 
however, that the spirit of this industrial law was being 
worked out long before the law was enacted. In July, 1919, 
the old Public Utilities Commission rendered a decision af- 
fecting the railroad freight stations in Topeka, Kansas, 
which for the first time, I am told, recognized the social 
rights of the workers. In the summer of 1919 also, at the 
time of the Postmaster General’s increase in rates, when 
the Public Utilities Commission had brought an injunction 
suit against the Bell Telephone Company to enjoin it from 
putting in the rates, sixty supervising employees of the Bell 
Telephone Company appeared before the Public Utilities 
Commission and demanded a hearing upon the wage issue. 
The testimony introduced was a revelation to all three of 
the commissioners and showed absolutely and unquestion- 
ably that the wages paid to telephone operators in the State 
of Kansas were so low that only the oldest and most skilled 
of the operators got a wage sufficient upon which to live 
decently. At that time the Public Utilities Commission an- 
nounced that if the Bell Telephone Company would guaran- 
tee that the Burleson increase would be devoted to the pay- 
ment of a decent wage, the Commission would not interfere 
with the rate. 


HERE have been eighty telephone cases heard and de- 

termined by the Industrial Court since its organiza- 
tion. I think in every one of these cases an advanced wage 
to the employees was the main reason for the increase in 
rates if any was granted. In seventy-eight of the eighty 
cases, the Court rendered an unanimous decision; in two 
cases one of the judges dissented, but in each of the cases 
the main reason for the increase in rates was an increase in 
wages. It will therefore be seen that the Industrial Law is 
operating, even tho it operates thru the instrumentality of 
the Public Utilities Commission. 








Book Reviews 


REATIVE CHEMISTRY, by Edwin E. Slosson 

(The Century Co., New York). Here is a book on 
chemistry written especially for the laymen, which as- 
sumes no previous knowledge of the science from the 
reader. The political and social effects of the achieve- 
ments of the present-day chemists are explained. It is 
the real romance of the business world. 


‘T* HE CHEMICAL FOUNDATION, INC., 81 Fulton 
Street, New York City, has a most interesting 
pamphlet on its aims and purposes and the reasons for 
s organization. It tells how Germany dominated the 
\merican chemical and dye stuff industry and what the 
-‘mericans have done to spoil the game of the Germans 
nceforth and forever more. 


q HE EMERALD ISLE by Henry S. Culver. This 

_book, published by the Christopher Publishing House, 
40 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts, is a 
‘lection of attractive verse and rather unusually beau- 
ul illustrations of Ireland, written and taken by Henry S. 
‘ver, former American Consul at Cork. The book has a 
int charm and a typographical excellence which will 
eal to lovers of Ireland and its ancient tradition. 


ELIGION AND BUSINESS. By Roger W. Bab- 

son. This publication by the president of the 
Babson Statistical Organization, published by the Mac- 
millan Company in New York, is a peculiarly interesting 
work coming from such a man, and is well worth the 
attention of practical business men who at the same 
time feel the fundamental human interest in matters of 
religion, whether they agree with the author always or not. 


TRAIGHT BUSINESS IN SOUTH AMERICA. By 

James H. Collins. This book is published by D. 
Appleton and Company of New York and is a practical 
and comprehensive book about South American business 
conditions from the viewpoint of an intelligent and far- 
seeing American. The writer shows an understanding 
of and sympathy with Latin-American people and affairs 
which would promote a deeper and more lasting friend- 
ship between the North and South American races if it 
could but become the popular attitude north of the 
equator. This book will be of particular interest to 
exporters and manufacturers who are considering the devel- 
opment of South American trade, being written particularly 
for that class of readers. 
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Standing of Clubs in Attendance for Month of January, 1921 


Division A—Clubs having more than 200 members. 













































































DIVISION C—Five Lowest 













































































Division B—Clubs having between 100 and 200 members. 3875 > 36.73 
Division C—Clubs having between 50 and 100 members. eee, _ PCRS saa 75, 3 56.00 
Division D—Clubs having less than 50 members. 3Haverhill, OO RO SRR TUN Ra 79 4 55.69 
Only those clubs whose reports have come thru the District 4Pottsville, Pa................ 64 4 41.79 
Governor’s hands to the Headquarters office by the 15th of the Bronx, N. Y......---.++++++++ 64 2 35.50 
subsequent month are considered in the competition. 
NOTE—Bold-face figures before names of clubs designate DIVISION D—Ten Highest 
number of times in succession clubs have appeared in list. 
aie PI WOte (CMR «455 acco vanee carey 43 a 100.00 
A) = n eee ae 21 5 100.00 
| 7 be Santa Ana, hp jek te on ee 42.25 : ite 
be % 00 © PLonamont, Colo... 5 decks. es : 
Name of Club 2 as be yee wy Sas NORE RS 40 4 98.12 
E Ee ia ae Sree ee 32.20 4 97.63 
s os és 2Clear Lake, Iowa............ 17 4 97.05 
ORS OS eer eee 25 4 97.00 
Ba anos a — ®*North Battleford, Sask...... 36.80 5 96.74 
DIVISION A—Ten Highest RaemONeY, CIO. kce socdsscivcss 47 + 96.27 
%7Oakland, Calif......... a eee] ee | 4 89.35 
*Toronto,. Ont...\...... re oinate 330 } + 88.10 DIVISION D—Five Lowest 
eo mg CMON: ..5 oo% > sane | 305.5 4 85.17 
Seattle, Wash................ 286 | 4 85.06 ; 
2San Francisco, Calif......... | 297 4 85.02 Hartford City, Ind........... 29 4 57.76 
2Los Angeles, Calif........... | . 215.25 4 85.01 Middletown, N. Y.........--. 34 3 57.30 
Wichita, Kansas.............. 200 a 85.00 Taylorville, Ill............... 25 2 55.50 
2®Tacoma, Wash............... 299 i 83.30 pe Pry errr cree 47 2 55.00 
7San Antonio, Texas......... { 219 4 82.47 3Sherbrooke, Que............. 37 2 44.59 
_Worcester, Mz Mass le ak tvesonn gadis Se . ae | 4 82.05 
DIVISION A—Five Lowest ATTENDANCE REPORTS FROM DISTRICT GOVERNORS 
‘Boston, Mass................ oe: fe 4 59.11 (In order of Percentages) 
eS ee | 230 4 57.6 
Philadelphia, Pa.............. 285.2 ee 56.31 aes 
wil eS 7 oe See 469 5 50.20 - £° 
ISCleveland, Ohio.............. | 354 es. 44.01 §\% Po $< au 
RR ne ind 4 E 4 - Ons tp! 
e wo © o 
DIVISION B—Ten Highest nage es 2 8 i. 23 Es aes 
—————--— — 8] © 
‘2Niagara Falls, N. Y.......... . ee a Q 93.68 3 = 3 St a3 ae 32% 
13Bellingham, Wash........... 121.40 5 9292 & salgh| Ba | SESlse3 
5Calgary, ao ile iui k ea AEE zl a | : = 3 sa vel <a 226 |lz£8 
3Davenport, Iowa............. 5 00 — : 321 14 
Hamilton, Ont................ | 137 fee CETMBBRG JE pe Se Rg aeteeaseaeenes 6 Lope josi | srae | 25 
ee ms Poe I Re Fe We II san ns co descccnasdeaSesncast aR Santee s139 | 8537 | 2 
Washington, D. C............ | 140.50 | 2 87.90 w eerett Se Pa bad hie meekscxsenrenteanesed & seams By porn +4 
3Jacksonville, Florida......... 129.7 4 S72) ig | Wileas Wepeedlh.......>...0ccscccccecccesd BF bas 62.68 | 825i | 54 
OR, EINE 6 55 om rik aw apis 100 4 86.25 SR occec rs cscce¥ecscxuntagnee Bae 63.50 se ° 
ws MTree eee 86.23 Tee See I) ao fic) eis | ede | 
20 | Ralph E. Bristol..............scsscccseece = sedans 9 by 4 
DIVISION B—Five Lowest Si dies it taaied.. ae Cd ee eee 
Sucve 7 | Lewis W. Perrin.............0..00seesees 39 | 1 | 60.74 | 77.92 | 38 
Joliet, Ill.. site les .| 108 5 56.60 a EG, Fisher “SATO GMO R AD. 2» eee 1458 78.40 2 
Huntington, ee 153 te 54.60 14 Raene Wemey..cs-....0.c00csc0c.cccsee) ME Indenss] SMD 4 eee | 2 
2Youngstown, Ohio........... <4 150 4 Pts 3 Chas. E. ~ Reynolds HAS REECE = ‘gee oe 7429 2 
Reading, Pa ead ES I ee ae | 109.75 4 t WBcccccccscdccccsavecscsccsesscel GO foceces <! 
3Hartford, Conn...............| 10250 | 5 44.6813 | Chavies Wr maley DIY de Pa] 28s | Bs | ts 
are a is 6 | Richard Aspinall-...00.00000000000 ccc 2 Jonson soe | 73.13 | 26 
DIVISION C—Ten Highest 2 | Forrest ‘J. Porkins......0.0..cccccccL 34 [uc seas | ooae | 2s 
2Santa Barbara, Calif rete eens | 70 4 97.5 Total number of districts reporting...............c.cccccecceeccceceeueeteceeees 23 
2jJackson, Miss...........-+.:. 79 4 95.55 Total number of districts not reporting....................cccccceeeeneeceeeees 0 
Boulder, Colo............-+-. 60 4 95.41 Total number of affiliating clubs (31 January, 1921).................000000000: $10 
Cairo, Ill.............-.2eees 59 5 95.36 Teel meen OE I Nia oid sc osc Sbsbexecis ckccivccscicescivacséeees 759 
2Berkeley, Calif teste e er eeeeees 84.50 4 95.26 Teta: weaeinae cl Cae i PING ono oi sin vei ovk ces iccvnnvesuiecicccdicnsoce 2 
Arkansas City, Kan.......... 57 2 94.74 Total number of clubs reporting no meetings held......................2.605 0 
Saskatoon, Sask.............. 88 5 94.32 Total number of clubs at large and in the British Isles (no report re- 
Moose Jaw, Sask............. 88 5 94.32 a RRR I! I 8S OR AIEEE DEAS CR A 4 
Fort Madison, Iowa......... 52 5 94.23 Total number of clubs reporting average per cent of 60 or above......... 725 
2Marshall, Texas teres seer eeees | 51 4 94.05 Average per cent of districts in U. S. and Camada.....................555: 78.64 
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THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF SCOUTING 


George J. Fisher 





R. FISHER is Deputy Chief Scout Executive and Director of Field Work 


of the Boy Scouts of America. 


During the War he was International 


Physical Director of the Y. M. C. A.’s. 


HAVE been a student of boys’ programs 

for over a quarter century and in my 
judgment there is no program to equal 
the Boy Scout program on at least four 
points, namely, in character building, citi- 
zenship training, its cosmopolitan charac- 
ter, and its adaptation to the natural in- 
stincts of boys. 


In respect to character building, it 

seeks to build up character by giving 

the boy things to do, the doing of which involves good 

character. Here is the philosophy of the “daily good 

turn.” It is a movement based upon the law of service, 

the best type of character building. This is the heart 

of Scouting,—a wonderful tonic in these days of self- 

seeking and selfishness. It is the Christmas spirit in 
every-day life, every day in the year. 

In respect to citizenship training, here again we 
find it with distinctive aspects. It is a national move- 
ment, chartered by Congress; the President of the United 
States, by virtue of his office, is the Honorary President. 
It has its national uniform, distinctive insignia, and its 
national and community good turns. What remarkable 
national and community tasks have been successfully 
undertaken by Boy Scouts under wise leadership! No 
boys of any generation have served the State as these 
boys have. It is a new development in the life of boys, 
yes, in the life of the Nation, and in this lies the genius 
of the Scout Movement. 





T teaches patriotism, it develops loyalty to the Nation’s 
I ideals by giving the boys worthy things to do, the 
doing of which gives the boy the consciousness of having 
served the State and the Nation. This is the most effec- 
tive way of developing Americanism. Simply writing 
upon American traditions and about American institu- 
tions, and depending upon that indefinable thing called 
American atmosphere, does not avail, as we discovered 
to our sorrow during the war. 

We must find tasks for the boy to do, the carrying out 
of which makes him feel that he is contributing to the 
Nation’s glory and to the Nation’s good. This develops 
a flame of emotion, a zeal for his country, a love for 
its flag, that makes for national loyalty and devotion. 
In this the Boy Scout Movement has made wonderful 
advancement and has even greater potential possibilities. 
[t is America’s greatest Americanization program. 


aye respect to its cosmopolitan character :—it is not a 
program for some boys. It is not for well-to-do- 
boys, or under-privileged boys, or middle-class boys as 
such. It is for all boys, whatever their station or class 
or rank. It is a genuine democracy. It unites boys, it 
coes not accentuate differences. Its uniform eliminates 
Class distinction. Its ideals elevate all to a common 

vel of comradeship. At a scout rally in a high-brow 
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community, the boy who received the greatest applause 
when he came forward to receive his merit badge was 
the son of the cook at the local hotel. The Boy Scout 
program integrates the community. 


T has also a distinctively religious basis. The Scout 

Oath is built on the great commandment of love of 
God and love of fellow men. Upon this platform you 
can unite the world; beyond this you divide it. There- 
fore the Scout program includes this, the greatest of all 
creeds, in its program, and then with wise strategy leaves 
it to the Church of the boy’s own faith to go as much 
further as the tenets of his Church teaches. As a result, 
the great religious bodies—Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish can utilize the Boy Scout program as a part of their 
activities for boys. The Boy Scout program confirms and 
accentuates the boy’s loyalty to his own faith, the faith of 
his fathers. It never weakens it, and in the Scout Law a 
Boy Scout is taught not only to be reverent but to be tolerant 
and respectful of the faith, belief, and religious practises of 
his fellow scouts. 


In a Boy Scout camp I visited, where about eighteen 
hundred boys were in attendance daily, I found on Sun- 
day the Catholic boys attending Mass, for which an 
altar had been built in camp; the Jewish boys had their 
religious service, and the Protestant boys their own service. 
What wonderful opportunity here for elimination of 
intolerance, bigotry, and misunderstanding! 


I veritably believe that the Boy Scout movement 
is destined to bring about in America a spirit of brotherly 
love and religious respect such as no agency, save the 
great war itself, during its fleeting career, has fostered. 


OW with respect to how it ministers to the natural 

instincts of the boy. This is the boy end of it. 
If any program for boys is not built upon his natural 
cravings and desires, it is not deserving of the name. 
Let us analyze a few of these biological urges or natural 
instincts. First, there is the spirit of adventure. How 
a boy loves adventure, to hike, explore, track, live in 
the open! But where, in these cays of city life, is a 
boy going to give satisfaction to this dominant romantic 
impulse? The Boy Scout program, which is primarily 
an out-of-doors program, meets this innate yearning 
more than any other plan that has yet been devised. 
It is rich in the variety of its romantic appeals to boys, 
with its camps, gypsy hikes, study of birds, tracking and 
stalking of animals, its signalling and wireless. It has 
a wonderful appeal to the craving for adventure deep in 
the heart of a boy. Most boys who are arrested are 
charged with malicious mischief, which is in reality the 
spirit of adventure gone wrong or misdirected. 

Again, a boy is characterized by a natural condition 
which is best described as a condition of ceaseless ac- 
tivity. Not repression; but expression, must character- 
ize all dealings with boys. He can be developed into a 
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life of good habits never by “dont’s” but by the more 
alluring appeal “to do.” In this respect, Scouting is 
rich in expressive functions. 


A NOTHER fundamental characteristic of a boy is his 
deep desire to create, to construct. He is a natural 
born worker, a builder. He takes pride in his own handi- 
craft. Now the fault with many programs for boys lies 
in the tendency to do too much for boys. The ideal 
program is so built that it gives the boy opportunity 
to do for himself, and then modestly rewards him by 
some decoration based upon the merit of his production. 
This again is the philosophy of Scouting. 


J UST one more reference to one of the natural apitudes 
of boys, for the limits of this article will hardly per- 
mit reference to more than one, namely, the acquisitive 
instinct. 

We all know the tendency boys have for collecting 
things, such as stamps, arrow heads, and sometimes very 
peculiar kinds of things. Often this instinct goes wrong, 
and the boys “collect” things that do not belong to them 
and consequently get into trouble. 

This innate urge can be directed along very splendid 
lines. For instance, in one of our summer camps a 
curator of one of our leading museums spent the sum- 
mer with the Scouts. He taught the boys that a museum 
was not necessarily a great building in a city, but that 
it was possible for boys to have a museum in their own 
camp; so he appointed boys curators to head up groups 
of their fellow Scouts. One group was known as the 
Insect Group, another as the Fungus Group, another as 
the Reptile Group. These boys went out into the woods 
and brought in their specimens to the museum director. 
Then under his general direction they looked up in the 
camp library the habits and nature of the collections 
which they had made and how to prepare the specimens 
for their collections. 

I saw several groups of boys walking along the road 
with live snakes wrapped around their necks. When 
I was a boy I thought every snake should be killed but 


here by wise direction the acquisitive instinct was so’ 


developed and motivated that it proved a real educational 
and humane stimulus. Out of such direction, boys under 
wise leadership are led to aid in the State and National 
conservation efforts, and to protect rather than to de- 
stroy, to build up rather than break down, to collect 
useful things and take pride in them because of the in- 
creased knowledge thereby acquired under wise leadership. 


of HESE few illustrations indicate how splendidly the 
Scout program adapts itself to the natural longings 
and desires of boys and is used as a recreative and edu- 
cational method because based upon permanent needs 
and desires. It has a permanent place in boy life. 


OW with reference to how this wonderful program 
N can be made available, not only to the half million 
boys who are now enjoying it in the United States, but 
to all boys. A program so valuable, so virile, so splendid 
in national and patriotic ideals, so rich in its appeal to 
the boy, should be made available to every American boy 
that either needs or wants it. 

One thing peculiar to it is the way it takes hold 
and spreads without any artificial stimulus. Over one- 
half of the Boy Scout troops today are located in terri- 
tory not under any organized councils. There are over 
8,000 such troops. This indicates the adaptability of the 
program, the craving of the boys for it. The extension 
program of the Boy Scouts of America seeks to bring 
first these 8,000 troops, numbering about 160,000 boys, 
under the sympathetic direction of the best men in the 
communities, and to extend the program to other boys 
in these communities and to additional communities. 

On January lst, 1920, a Five Year Program was 
adopted by the National Council. Its purpose is to bring 
a group of men in each of the more than 1,000 com- 
munities of 20,000 population and upward, into relation 
to the boys of those communities, for every such com- 
munity should have what is known as a first class 
council made up of the representative men of the com. 
munity, representing the business, educational, social, 
and religious forces of the community, and to have at 
least one paid executive giving all of his time to carrying 


out the program. 


HIS Five Year Program had for its objective in 1920 

the organization of 100 councils. At the close of 1920 
this number had been exceeded by twenty-eight, indicating 
the possibilities of the plan. In the next five years 200 
such communities should be added each year. 

A great factor in this organization work has been the 
Rotary Clubs. They have been the rallying points about 
which the communities have been organized. How can they 
further help ?—by adopting the slogan, “A Boy Scout Coun- 
cil in every Rotary City or County.” No greater service 
can be rendered by Rotary than to promote this character 
making, citizenship-training, and recreation program, unti! 
it is within the reach of every boy. The Nation needs this 
service. ’ 


To St. Francis of Assisi 


By George Vaux Bacon 


PRITHEE, little brother of the sun, 

Friend of the birds and all God’s creatures, say 

A kindly word to God for me today. 
To speak to Him myself I had begun, 
But when I thought how willfully I’d run 

As far from Him as I could get away 

For these so many years, I dared not pray 
Directly, as a young child might have done. 


But well I know that if thou helpst my plea 
- And, smiling, whisper it into His ear, 
Ignoring Heaven’s winging minstrelsy, 
His beauteous head will bow to thee to hear. 
Dear Saint! On earth servant of humble men, 
In Heaven thou lovest most to serve again. 
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HE study of astronomy originated 
thousands of years ago with the Chal- 
. daeans who in the valley of the Eu- 
NY i) phrates spent much of their time studying 
yi“ the movements of the heavenly bodies. 
All observations then and for many cen- 
turies later, were made with the naked 
eye. It was not until 1610 that Galileo 
invented the telescope, an instrument 
which from the very date of its invention 
began to unfold the wonders of the heavens. _ 

Today there are numerous observatories in every 
civilized country. Some of the most important discov- 
eries of the past half century have been made in the 
United States and we also have two or three of the 
largest telescopes in the world, the largest being the 
100-inch reflector in California which far surpasses any 
other instrument. The cost of such an instrument and 
its housing probably exceeds a million dollars. 

Perhaps you may ask, 

“Why spend so much time, effort and money on a 
science which adds little to the comforts and conven- 
iences of our daily life?” 

I would answer that it means more to mankind than 
is generally thought. It pilots our ships across the 
uncharted wastes of the sea and guides the caravan 
across the trackless sands of the desert. By its aid we 
establish boundary lines: without it, surveying would 
be impossible. 













ORRECT time is absolutely dependent upon astro- 
nomical observations. The method employed in 

the determination of time is exceedingly interesting and 
in it we have one of the most wonderful revelations of 
the accuracy and perfection of the Divine laws govern- 
ing the universe. 

Suppose we carry out an imaginary experiment as 
an illustration. First we will arrest the earth in its 
motion thru space, then erect two rigid steel posts north 
ind south of each other on a mountain, and from one 
to the other stretch the finest wire obtainable. Perpen- 
licular to this we will stretch another wire which shall 

left rigidly fixed in space. The perpendicular wire 
will be placed on the western side of, and touching the 
ne which is stretched between the steel posts. 

Now at a given instant of time our old world is 
released and again begins hurtling thru space at the 
rodigious speed of over a million and a half miles per 
ay—558,000,000 miles must be traversed before the 

nual trip around the sun is completed. The schedule 
me allotted for the journey is 365 days, 6 hours and 
/ seconds. 

Just before this time is up we will take our stand 
der the wire which we stretched between the steel 
sts on the mountain nearly a year ago and having 
' watches previously set by Western Union, will find 
t exactly on the instant of the passing of the ninety- 
en hundreth part of the last second of the schedule 
ne, the horizontal wire between the posts will be 
ipped by the one we had left perpendicularly fixed in 
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space, and another year will have been added to the 
pages of time. 

And not only does the earth have to make this im- 
mense journey around the sun, but in the mean time it 
also must revolve on its axis three hundred and sixty-five 
times; yet these two motions are so synchronized that 
your two wires would come together absolutely on the 
instant of time required. Could anything be more di- 
vinely accurate? 


HILE it is true that our supposed experiment 

would be impossible, we have a means of measuring 
time which is even more accurate than our experiment 
would be. In every National Observatory is an instru- 
ment known as the Meridian Circle. This is only a 
telescope which is rigidly mounted on an axis which is 
placed east and west so that the tube of the telescope 
can be pointed only at the Meridian Circle which as 
you know is an imaginary line running from north to 
south. The eye piece of this instrument is fitted with 
a spider thread one six-thousandths of an inch in diam- 
eter, and since the tube of the instrument is rigidly 
set to point only to the Meridian, this spider thread 
takes the place of our wire stretched between the steel 
posts, while the other wire is replaced by a star. 

It is found that any given star will pass behind the 
spider thread exactly on the instant that it should. 
Such has been the case for centuries and doubtless will 
be for ages to come. 


ET us make an imaginary journey thru space using 

the telescope as our means of transportation from 

the center of the solar system, stopping over at each 
planet as we travel outward. 

The Sun is the great central power plant of our 
system. From it we receive not only light and heat, 
but power. Years ago the wind was used extensively 
for power. Windmills were used on land and ships were 
driven across the ocean by it. The driving force of the 
winds is created by the Sun because the equatorial zone 
is heated more than the temperate and polar regions, 
which causes a continuous shifting of the air from one 
locality to another. 


Coal now stands supreme as « source of power, but 
here again we are developing energy which was pro- 
duced by the Sun in the form of plant life and stored 
away ages ago. 

Electricity is produced by steam or water power 
Steam is produced by heat from coal, and water power 
is easily traced to the Sun. It frequently happens that 
an inch of rain falls in a short time. When we con 
sider that this means 60,000 tons of water to every square 
mile, we are better able to grasp the idea of the tre- 
mendous amount of energy required to lift this water 
from the ocean and transport it overland to form our 
brooks, creeks, and rivers, which on their return journey 
to the sea, furnish us the power which when developed 
into electricity, drives our cars, runs our factories and 
heats and lights our homes. 
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UT time is short and our journey is a long one so 

we must hasten on. Our next stop will be Mercury, 
which is 36,000,000 miles from the Sun and 2,765 miles in 
diameter. Mercury must be very hot since it is com- 
paratively so near the Sun and also because it appears 
not to have an atmosphere. Its surface seems to be 
a dull gray, like stone, and since its reflective power is 
very low, only 17% of the light which falls upon it is 
reflected. 

Mercury exhibits all the phases of the moon from a 
thin crescent to a circular globe, but being so close to the 
Sun it cannot be observed favorably. 


HEREFORE we will go on to Venus, 67,200,000 

miles from the Sun, and 7,826 miles in diameter; 
almost exactly the size of the Earth. Here in some re- 
spects we find a planet the very opposite of Mercury. 
Venus presents a highly reflective surface, so much so 
that it reflects 76% of the lights that falls upon it. While 
it is much nearer the Sun than Earth and theoretically 
should be too hot for habitation, yet it is easily possible 
that it could have a temperature sufficiently moderate 
for human life. Observational evidence indicates that 
it is completely surrounded at all times by a cloud for- 
mation and it is this which causes its extreme brilliancy. 

Should this be true, it follows that a planet the 
atmosphere of which is always laden with clouds, would 
have a far cooler climate than if it were otherwise. 
Venus too exhibits varying phases from crescent to 
globe. When it is seen in the west and called the 
evening star few ever suppose that it is often only a 
thin crescent yet when the telescope is turned on it 
you may then see it so and watch it change from day 
to day. 


UR next stop should be Earth, which is next in 

order of distance from the Sun, but this, while most 
interesting of all, is too familiar; so we will see what the 
Moon looks like thru the telescope. Being so near us, 
many details of its surface may be seen and of course 
this adds much interest to its study. Our satellite is 
a desolate and chaotic world, being literally covered 
with great craters and jagged mountain ranges. Some 
of the craters are from fifty to a hundred miles in diam- 
eter and several thousand feet deep. Mountains on the 
moon are higher than on the earth, many of them ex- 
ceeding twenty thousand feet in height. 

It might seem an impossible task to calculate the 
depth of craters or the height of mountains which are 
removed from us nearly 240,000 miles, but this is com- 
paratively easy because the rising sun casts long 
shadows of these objects and it is from the length of 
these shadows that we are able to determine the height 
of objects casting them. Each evening after new moon 
until full, we have a change of scene because that part 
of the moon best suited to observation is right on the 
dividing line between night and day, and since this line 
is progressive we never get the same view on two suc- 
cessive nights. It is always fair on the moon. Never 
has a cloud or mist been seen there. Being without 
water it also has no vegetation and of course no animal 


life. 


UR next neighbor outward, is Mars, 141,500,000 

miles from the sun and 4300 miles in diameter. 
At times Mars is favorably situated for telescopic obser- 
vations and at such times is one of the most interesting 
objects in the heavens. Markings may be seen upon 
its surface by which we have been able to determine 
accurately the length of time required by it to revolve 
on its axis, which is the length of the Martian day. This 
is found to be 24 hrs. 37 mins. 22 7-10 seconds; very 
nearly the same as the earth’s. Therefore, it would 


have varying zones of temperature and changes of 
seasons. There is visual evidence of change of seasons 
in the polar snows which may be seen to diminish or 
enlarge as the planet tips its north, then its south pole 
to the Sun. 

Whether intelligent life exists on Mars is a mere 
speculation. Some day we may know by indirect obser- 
vation. It is possible to observe a change in the color 
of spots on the planet at different seasons. This would 
indicate vegetation, and if you admit that vegetable life 
exists you may as well say that animal life exists also, 
because of course where one exists the other is not only 
possible but extremely probable. 


OW we come to the giant planet of the solar system, 

Jupiter, nearly 500,000,000 miles from the sun and 
90,000 miles in diameter. This immense globe is seen to 
revolve on its axis every ten and a half hours. It has 
an extensive atmosphere and it is doubtful if we ever 
catch a glimpse of the solid body of the planet itself. 
What we see is probably the dense cloud-envelope which 
surrounds it, for around its equator may be seen a series 
of reddish brown belts which constantly change their 
contour. 

The most interesting feature of Jupiter is its moons. 
It has nine, but only four are visible except to the largest 
telescopes. The moons revolve around the planet very 
rapidly and since the plane of their orbits is parallel to 
the orbit of Earth, they may be seen to pass alternately 
behind their planet and then in front as they revolve 
around it. When one is passing around the planet it is 
seen to approach the body of Jupiter and finally seem 
to touch the planet itself, forming a little knot on his 
side which gradually disappears. Then after two or 
three hours, the moon will reappear on the opposite 
side, first again as a knot on that side which detaches 
itself and moves on out into space. 

More interesting than this is when a moon comes 
on around in its orbit and passes between us and Jupiter. 
Up until the time of disappearance of the moon this 
phenomenon appears to be exactly the same as the 
other, but after that we need hardly look for the moon 
itself unless by chance it be projected upon the dark 
equatorial belts, because the light of the moon and the 
planet is so nearly the same that the moon cannot be 
distinguished. In its stead we see a little round black 
dot which is the moon’s shadow projected by the sun 
on the body of Jupiter. 

In reality what we see at this time is an eclipse of 
the Sun on Jupiter, because if you were within that 
shadow of one of Jupiter’s moons, the sun would be 
shut out from your view exactly as it is here at home 
when we have a total eclipse of the Sun. Since Jupiter 
has nine moons to our one, and also since they revolve 
around the planet very rapidly, these phenomena occur 
very frequently. We know the time of their occurrence 
to the second for years ahead. 


HE next station is Saturn, about 900,000,000 miles 

from the sun and 70,000 miles in diameter. Saturn 
is the most unique body in the visible universe, since 
it is the only one surrounded by a ring. Every fifteen 
years this ring turns exactly edgewise to the Earth and 
at that time is only visible in large telescopes. This 
occurs in 1921 and at the present time is not far from 
the edgewise position, but is still distinctly visible in 
my own instrument. Saturn has ten moons, but being 
so far away they are not so easily observed as those 
of Jupiter. 


RANUS and Neptune are the furthest known 
planets of the solar system, the former being nearly 
2,000,000,000 miles away and the latter nearly 3,000,000. 
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tographs by Yerkes Observatory 


lr the top, left to right: the planet Mars, our nearest neigh bor in the Solar System; a view of the stars and nebulae in the 
classic Coitnaitoslon ad the Pleiades; Saturn with his rings and one of his ten moons. Under Mars PF erengeed ae s ~~ 

pe, a 16-in. reflector; beneath that, a star cluster in the constellation of Hercules. This cluster is invisib ve the nake eye, _ 
60-in, telescope, as in the photograph immediately below, it is disclosed as a widely distributed group 0 eee suns, al — 
much larger than our own. Immediately below Saturn, in the upper right hand corner, is Uranus, whose moons 

right angles to his orbit. Beneath Uranus is Venus; she is now the Evening Star, our beautiful companion in : 
ens. Beneath the crescent Venus is the photograph of a landscape on our moon. Notice the great —- —_ -~ 
ong shadows cast by the mountain-chain where day is just breaking. To the left of the moon _ Arg — - - Bene 
of sun-spots. The large picture in the center of the page is of the Milky Way in the region o = ers _~ i ae 
, the Archer. Every star in this vast cloud of light is a huge, flaming sun, some of them many thousan s of times ree 

ours. Thru the black hole in the thickest star-swarm, near the center of the picture, astronomers believe they peer out into 

extra-stellar space, where perhaps there are no suns, nor planets, nor moons. 
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000. Comparatively little of interest is known of them, 
owing to their great distance. 


P to now we have spoken in terms of miles, but 
U after we leave the solar system, figures expressed 
in miles are meaningless. Our yardstick of the heavens 
now has to be what is known as a “light year.” Light 
travels at the prodigious speed of 186,000 miles per sec- 
ond. Using the light-year, that is, the distance light will 
travel in a year as our standard of measurement, and then 
reducing it to miles, we find that the nearest fixed star to 
our Earth of all the millions in the heavens, is at a distance 
of 23,756,068,800,000 miles. 

Perhaps you will think that astronomy loses interest 
when our vision passes beyond the confines of our solar 
system, but such is not the case. Every star you behold 
is a sun and doubtless each is the center of a great 
system similar to our own. 

Only a few thousand stars are visible to the naked 
eye but with the aid of the telescope the number runs 
into the hundreds of millions, and every time you in- 
crease the power of the instrument the number of visible 
suns is increased accordingly. 


UNDREDS of the stars you see as one are found 

to be double when observed thru the telescope. 
There is a star in the constellation Lyra which appears 
quite faint to the naked eye, but even an opera glass 
will prove it to be a double, and when seen thru a large 
instrument it is found to be four stars instead of 
one. A little further west, in the constellation of 
Hercules is a great star cluster which is invisible to 
the naked eye except on the darkest nights and then only 
appearing as an extremely small faint point of light. 


With a magnification of two hundred and fifty, this tiny 
faint speck of: light is resovled into a beautiful galax, 
of stars the number of which has been found to run int: 
thousands. Then there is that faint hazy band of ligh 
encircling the heavens on a dark moonless night, know» 
as the Milky Way. Point the telescope on this and you 
will find it resolved into countless millions of grea: 
suns. 


HE size of such of the stars as have been measured 

is in most instances enormous. For instance, Bete! 
geuse, a great red star in the constellation of Orion, is said 
to be 260,000,000 miles in diameter! This measurement was 
only recently made. When one reflects that the earth is less 
than 8,000 miles in diameter, the unbelievable size of Bete!- 
geuse becomes apparent. 


PACE being a void, there is no limit to the speed at 
which the stars and the great masses of glowing cloud 
known as nebulae are traveling. The fastest moving object 
known is the nebula Dreyer 584 in the constellation of Cetus. 
This vast accumulation of cosmic dust is moving at the 
rate of 1,300 miles a second. Another nebula, the one in 
the constellation of Coma Berenicis, is traveling at the 
speed of about 24,000 miles a minute. At that rate, one 
could circumnavigate the earth in sixty seconds. 
Nebulae are of vast size. In the constellation Lyra 
there is a “ring nebula” shaped exactly like a doughnut. 
This nebula is invisible to the naked eye; but can be clearly 
photographed on a large scale thru the 60-inch telescope on 
Mount Wilson. A cube the sides of which equal the diame- 
ter of this nebula would have space within it large enough 
for hundreds of millions of solar systems like ours. 








Warren G. Harding, Rotarian 


) ARREN G. Harding 
who was inaugu- 
rated President of 
the United States 
of America on the 
fourth of this 
month after the %, $4,%,88008 
most overwhelming 

vote of confidence 
in his candidacy 
that any man has ever received, is 
a Rotarian, an active member of the 
Washington, D. C., club. 





Washington, D. C. 
liy dear 72d: 


RESIDENT HARDING is a 

native of Marion, Ohio, and 
a professional colleague of all 
editors, having been a newspaper 
man all his life. In his first im- 
portant speech after his election 
last November he emphasized 
particularly the fundamental idea 
in Rotary—service. On that oc- 
casion the President called his 
hearers’ attention to the fact that 
service above self in business, , 
predicated upon the idea that he 
profits most who serves best, is 
the only pholosophy of business which, if universally ad- 
hered to, will eliminate the twin curses of greed and graft 
from the business and political life of the world. 


membership with you. 


their fellownen. 


cordial good wishes. 
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Wuited Giates Senate, 


WASHINGTON. D.C. 


Jamary 4, 1921. 


1220 New York Ave., N.W., 


In the hurry of cleaning up a very heavy 
accumulation of mail, due to my vacation, I 
had no opportunity personally to acknowledce 
your two letters of December 10th, advising 
me of my election as a member of the Rotary 
Club of Washington, D. C. 


It is with pleasure that I accept th’s 
Of all the splendid or. 
ganizations serving society, none is more help- 
ful than the Rotarians, with their high con 
ceptions, their splendid spirit o* helpfulness 
and their practical devotion of servica to 


I desire that you will convey my appre- 
ciative thanks fo your members for this courtes: 
and express to them my fraternalregards and 


Very truly yours, 


ee he world’s greatest Empire, and | 


ELFISHNESS gives as little as 
it can in order to gain as much 
as possible therefor. Service gives 
full measure’ for a full measure. 
- This is sound business, sound eth- 
" ics, and the only basis upon which 
business can progress from the old 
grasping spirit that has been its 
curse since the rise of organized in- 
dustry in the eighteenth century 
down to today. 
N addition to the fact of Presi- 
dent Harding being a Member 
of the Rotary Club of Washington, 
it is interesting to note that H. 8. 
H., the Prince of Wales, is an Hon- 
orary Member of the Rotary Club 
of Windsor, Canada, and His Ma- 
jesty, King Albert of Belgium, is an 
Honorary Member of the Rota:y 
Club of San Francisco, Californ:: 
Thus Rotary has in its ran‘s 
the Chief Executive of the worl: s 
most powerful Republic, the hr 
apparent to the throne of 


Marion, Ohio, 


—— King of the noblest little Kingd: 


in the world. 


Greatness of manhood implies self-denial and self-sac i- 
fice. Nobility of character demands much service and w'- 
selfishness.—Grenville Kleiser. 
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SURGIGAL COMMON SENSE 
‘By “James “Thompson Schell 


R. J. T. SCHELL is a Philadelphia Rotarian and 
President of the staff of the Northwestern General 
Hospital, Philadelphia. 


T is the writer’s desire to place before you 
as briefly and clearly as possible, the view- 
point of the surgeon of to-day. There 
exists in the subconscious mind of a great 
many men and women, but especially the 
men, a fear and distrust for any surgical 
procedure, and they hold a distorted but 
positive opinion that the surgeon is the 
man to be avoided and only to be called 
upon when everything else has failed ; that 

he is the last resource when a choice must be made between 

a hasty operation or a possible funeral. Now this is all 

wrong, and such a viewpoint has been followed by disas- 

trous results many, many times. 

This condition of mind is only another proof of the in- 
fluence of the inexorable laws of heredity and is no doubt 
the result of an accumulation of horrible tales of blood, suf- 
fering and death that has come down to us from the early 
day of the crude and necessarily cruel surgery of our fore- 
fathers before the days of anesthesia and aseptic Surgery. 


HE surgery of today, is the surgery of gentleness, 

cleanliness and safety. The better informed have al- 
ready learned that this is true; but there still remains a 
large group of the timid and prejudiced who still fear the 
word, “operation.” So many lives are unnecessarily lost 
each year from delayed application of true surgery that the 
writer has a desire to try and guide and instruct those who 
are open to reason, so that if in the future, they should have 
the misfortune to be faced by a surgical condition, they can 
meet this with an open and unprejudiced mind and, like real 
people, face the issue without undue fear and with clear 
‘ommon sense and good unbiased judgment. 

In his short article, refererice is made only to surgical 
conditions which must be faced promptly and which, if al- 
lowed to go on for even a short time, might and probably 
would result on the one hand in death or on the other a 
long drawn out illness or even chronic invalidism. 


For the purpose of illustrating, let us refer to that much 
talked of and fairly well understood disease, appendicitis. 
‘here are still many people who are blindly and stubbornly 
opposed to surgery in appendicitis. If there were a fire 
starting in your office and limited, let us say, to the waste 

iper basket under your desk, would you hold a con- 
rence with your office force to decide what was the proper 
tion to take? I think not. Unless you were paralyzed 
vith fear, you would throw that burning basket out of the 
ndow or get rid of it in the quickest possible way. Well, 
pendicitis is a fire starting within the abdominal cavity 
| unless the fire is checked or removed, the destructive 
nflagration will result in either general peritonitis, ab- 


‘cess formation or gangrene with serious results to the pa- 
vient, 


CAN hear some wise amateur doctor shouting—‘Freeze 

it out, freeze it out!” and I am compelled to admit re- 
gretfully, that some physicians will add their voices to this 
outcry: but let me tell you this—the ice bag myth has had 
its day and is now being rapidly relegated to the back- 
ground of discarded surgical technique. Only last week, 
one of the greatest surgical authorities on appendicitis in 
the world, made this statement, “The ice bag is useless and 
probably harmful in the treatment of appendicitis.” 

“Purge it out,” says another wise one, “do anything 
but cut it out.” 

Let me tell you what accumulated experiences and sta- 
tistics have taught us without burdening you with the actual 
figures. 

Operations that have been performed within the first 
12 hours from the onset of the disease, show a death rate 
of not over 14% in many thousands of cases and with every 
hour of delay after this, the death rate increases, slowly at 
first, until we reach the cases operated upon after 72 hours. 
Then the mortality makes a rapid jump, and this increased 
mortality is especially marked in cases where any kind of pur- 
gative treatment has been resorted to. 


Is not the inference very plain? What is said about ap- 
pendicitis, is as a rule, just as applicable to any other acute 
surgical condition. 


T MAY be a comfort to the timid or doubting, to know 
| te the death rate on the surgical side of most general 
hospitals is lower by a considerable figure than the medical 
side, and if we can learn anything by facis of this kind, we 
might conclude that surgery is not so dangerous as we might 
first be inclined to believe. Surgery of today is no more 
like the surgery of even fifty years ago than the modern 
vestibuled express train is like the prairie wagon of the 
hardy pioneers. 

With the application of the new modern surgical 
methods, the patient is inducted first into a quite restful 
sleep, the ether being then applied, the operation is per- 
formed under strict aseptic surroundings (which is just 
another name for perfect cleanliness) and the patient re- 
turned to his or her bed not to roll and toss in agony for 
days but to sleep and rest and, in the vast majority of cases, 
to make a rapid, practically painless convalescence and to 
leave the hospital, in all uncomplicated cases, from 15 to 30 
days, not cured possibly, but well on the road to health. 

Every year, all over the world, there are thousands upon 
thousands of operations performed and by all kinds of sur- 
geons with the results just described. Of course in such 
a huge number of operations, a certain small percentage 
of failures must be recorded. Remember, these are the ones 
you hear about. The cured and successful cases are so glad 
to be well that they go back to their various occupations 
and very little is heard about them. Notwithstanding these 
facts, and many others that space will not permit me to men- 
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tion, the timid and prejudiced keep saying—“No surgery 


for me,” and, consequently, sometimes fatal results follow. 


phan not the surgeon’s knife but rather fear the delay 
in its application. Not only try to realize but accept 
the proof of the blessed and comforting fact that surgery 
has been robbed of its terrors and most of its dangers. 

In the vast majority of cases, the poor results are 
chargeable more to delay than to any other cause. Very 





few lives have been lost from operations ; nearly all from de- 
lay in performing them. 

Let me add that Delay and Death are brothers who 
weave the same robe of mourning or as Shakespeare puts 
it— 


“Oh, my good Lord, that comfort comes too late; 
’Tis like a pardon after execution. 

That gentle physic given in time had cured me, 
But now I’m past all comfort here but prayers.” 


You and We 


By George M. Woodward 


OTARIAN George M. Wood- 
ward 1s a real estate operator at 
Houston, Texas. 


Copyrighted 1921 by the Author. 


OU and we will doubtless agree that in his 

Message to Garcia able Elbert Hubbard 
gave his generation an exceptionally in- 
spiring and timely classic which helped 
develop that rare faculty—lInitiative. 

You and we will also doubtless admit 
that one of the greatest of this old world’s 
present needs is “able men who can induce 
others to do things worth while and feel 
good about doing them.” 

You and we have likely marveled at the ease with which 
some modest individuals, of seemingly only ordinary ability, 
have repeatedly enjoyed the active and hearty cooperation 
of the ablest persons in their respective communities. 

Likewise, we are pretty sure to have been more or less 
shocked at seeing self-confident, enthusiastic and apparently 
resourceful men as signally fail—for simple lack of ability 
to secure cooperation. 

And possibly we have, more or less, definitely attrib- 
uted these contrasted results to the use of different pro- 
nouns. 





O stimulate ambition on the part of employes, the 

representative of an efficiency institute supplied a 
concise, readable leaflet which most business men willingly 
distributed to their employees in their pay envelopes. 

But, noting its title, What The Boss Thinks, a certain 
employer declined, saying, “We haven’t any ‘Boss’ around 
here.” 

Tho a very forceful man, whose successes demonstrate 
his able generalship, he appreciates the efficacy of the “we 
spirit” and regularly publishes in his plant magazine the 
photos and names of all the fellow-workers in his constantly 


growing business. 

O N the other hand, you and we can probably recall dis- 
appointment caused by the postponement—if not utter 

failure—of some meritorious enterprise which “went on the 

rocks” because some one (honored with special opportunity 

to serve) overestimated his “brief authority’—or too per- 

sistently urged his own ideas, or notions. 

And have we not—far too frequently—sensed the 
thought, if indeed we have not actually heard the frank 
statement, “Since our president (pastor, or other leader) 
has this whole thing cut and dried, he doesn’t need any com- 
mittee ; all he requires is a smart office boy”; or, “If he is to 
be ‘the whole thing,’ let him do all the work.” 


“Not a very cooperative spirit,” you may suggest. 
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Possibly not. But, while sometimes such remarks 
doubtless show pique, may they not, even more likely, not 
only reflect perfect willingness to help carefully plan and 
diligently execute, but also demonstrate ripe wisdom in not 
attempting to cooperate with a non-cooperator? 


OUNDING the new quasi-civic secretary,. the astute 
Ss city editor drew forth, “Don’t you put my name in the 
paper. If you have any ‘lime-light’ to spare, throw it on our 
directors, committee-men and members who are serving 
gratuitously.” It worked. 

Before asking his Board of Directors or Committees to 
solve any new problem, a certain Club President always 
formulated his own solution; but generally managed to in- 
duce his associates to voice their opinions before he yielded 
to their demands for his. 

This policy naturally made it easy for him to approve 
their suggestions which harmonized with, or improved upon 
his own plans and to place responsibility in a way to guar- 
antee results—particularly as he made it his rule to share 
the honors when the plans were making history. 

Is it any wonder then, that under his guidance his club 
had a very active and eventful year—in which the executive 
ability of many a member was materially intensified? And 
that their Annual Report set a fast pace for such organ- 
izations? 


hy it—or is it not—a fact that big I and little you make 
a puny team; but that “YOU and WE” move mountains? 

Can’t we say that “Even a strong man handicaps himself 
by a frequent use of the pronoun of the first person singu- 
lar ?”—And that any man multiplies both his influence and 
his results by taking as his constant aides, charming “you 
and we?” 

You and we will doubtless agree that this plan 0! 
drawing out desired and desirable suggestions, demands oi 
an executive a clearer analysis of his problems as well as 
a finer initiative in presenting them, than does the shorter 
method of “handing out” his own suggestions or instruc- 
tions—just as the “drawing out” system of teaching is mor: 
difficult than the “pouring in” method. 

And does not experience prove that, wherever success 
fully used, the “drawing out” method wonderfully increase 
the best quality of initiative in all concerred? 

And who can begin to measure its value? 

® . 

Our grand business undoubtedly is, not to see what lic 


dimly at a distance, but to do what lies cledrly at hand. 
—Carlyl. 
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GOOD 


ADVERTISING. 
PUBLICITY & 


by William C.Bamburgh 


WILL. 





OTARIAN BAMBURGH is a Statistical expert, a 


member of the faculty of the Babson Institute at 


Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. 


HE proprietor of a small store sets up an 

assortment of stock on his shelves. He 
opens his door to the community. With 
displays in his windows and counters am- 
ply lighted ; with a courteous and attentive 
sales force to wait upon customers, he 
awaits the public. If he did not notify 
some of his townsfolk, only those who pass 
the windows would know what kind of 
stock there was for sale within. There 
would be a few attracted by the window display. Those 
who would enter would see the character, and learn the 
quality of the stock in that store. Those who inspected, to- 
gether with those who purchased, some of the goods, would 
go their respective ways. If they were so inclined, they 
would tell others about the store newly opened. 


HE growth of that store would depend upon the power 

of the wagging tongues which would carry the news of 
the existence of the store, and of the kinds and character 
of the goods kept there for sale. The customers which that 
store would have, in six or ten months, would depend upon 
the influence of the spoken word and the exhibited display 
of goods in the window of that store. It is not likely that 
the store would pay expenses, much less make a good living 
tor the proprietor. 


HIS elementary statement is true of any store, dealing 

in any goods. It is necessary in this statement to except 
the food necessities of life, in which case, urgent demand 
would cause customers to go to the nearest store where the 
quality of the goods displayed would induce strangers to 
purchase, primarily because of necessity, secondly because 
ot proximity. 


Ta seller, however, who must depend upon a field of 
distribution wherein the entire mass of customers can- 
not be shown the goods by word of mouth, or be told about 
the goods, or hear at second hand about the goods, must re- 
sort to the preparation of messages which it is his intention, 
ambition, and hope shall reach the ears or eyes of every 
known possible customer—whether consumer or merchan- 
diser. That message must contain specific factors :—de- 
scriptions of the utility, manufacture, materials, qualities, 
‘orm, color, texture, and other specifications of the goods. 
(here must also be a statement of the price, or an indication 
ot the class of prices in which the goods rank, of the means 
or methods of obtaining the goods, and where they can be 


bought. 


Wass necessity, desire, or other demand by the 
¥ consumer, the sale of any goods lacks cause, impetus, 
and reason, The creation of that desire or other demand 
‘Which consists mainly of the willingness—as well as the 
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intention—to buy those goods in which there has been 
created a confidence on the part of the consumer), cannot 
be effected by personal contact with all possible users and 
buyers. The extent of the field of distribution, even in a 
small territory where locally the goods may be sold to a 
small number of buyers, is necessarily too large for any 
seller or group of sellers to talk with and convince all of 
the possible customers, either for a single article or a group 
of goods. 


HE perfect message from the maker or distributor 

must attract, influence, and completely induce the cus- 
tomer to buy. That message must be conveyed without 
creating a derogatory question or a psychological reaction on 
the part of the consumer. The result of the message must 
be the creation of desire, the reminder of necessity, or the 
production of an ultimate demand on the part of a prospec- 
five customer or one who has bought at some prior time. 
The message, with its attraction must have a distinctive 
power: a power of clearness, of brevity, of completeness. 
Without such power any message, with the obvious inten- 
tion of developing a purchase of the goods defined, becomes 
so much uselessness and waste in the economic distribution 


of goods. 


DVERTISING to create selling must join hands with 

the personal effort of salesmanship. Just as the sci- 
ence of advertising must gather the assistance of the arts 
of composition, diction, description, photography, drawing, 
painting, typography, engraving, and printing, so must the 
science of salesmanship gather to its assistance the numer- 
ous arts and influences of psychology, diction, expression, 
description, and even the principles of oratory; and each 
must be augmented by scientific investigation, analysis, 
classification, and interpretation. The greater the space 
over which the distribution is to take place, the greater is 
the necessity for a distinct understanding by the entire com- 
munity of the goods and their qualities and qualifications. 


S human nature does not provide customers with the 
- natural desire to give attention of their own sweet 
will to any subject, various methods of communication are 
necessary as vehicles or media for the conveyance of the 
message devised by the maker or seller. There are the col- 
umns or pages of the newspapers; the columns or pages of 
the magazines, popular, literary, domestic, and trade; 
pamphlets, leaflets, and catalogs; commercial moving-pic- 
tures; out-door signs—street, highway, country-side, house- 
top, painted, electric, printed, etc. ; street-car cards; the tele- 
phone; window displays, exhibitions of goods and exhibits 
of samples, and numerous methods of lesser novel impor- 
tance. Upon the utilization of these arts and crafts, these 
scientific media for conveying the message, depend the de- 
velopment, the increase, and the establishment of a demand 
for the goods by the eventual consuming public. If the 
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repetition of the message is not continued, there will be a 
cessation of the buying interest in the minds of that consum- 
ing public. If the message is repeated, there will be a re- 
current remembrance of the existence of those goods; and, 
by familiar name, or slogan, or trade-mark, those goods will 
be asked for, demanded, and bought by buyers in whose 
memories there has been established remembrance of the 
goods to such a degree, that, easily and automatically, their 
demand is made as a result of the persistence of that mes- 
sage begun in the mind of the maker or seller thru his am- 
bition to increase his sales, and consequently to increase the 
size of his factory, his distributing force, and the amount of 
his business. 


UST as the initial message is like a stone, thrown into a 

large clear pool, so are the rings of increasing knowl- 
edge spread to the uttermost dimensions of the territory in 
which that maker is ready to distribute his product. Yet, 
the throwing of one stone into that territory is never suffi- 
cient to ensure the constant reiteration of those expanding 
rings of the message. The continued throwing of stones 
into the territory (and all of the territories) of that dis- 
tribution must continue the distribution of the message, 
which in turn will assist in continuing the distribution of the 


goods. 


HE use of the message in advertising must be made 

with definite care and also definite specifications 
in order to insure the accuracy of the understanding of that 
message by the reader. There are laws, there are vigilant 
committees, and there are eagle-eyed federal trade commis- 
sions which are constantly watching for the error, the am- 
biguous truthfulness and the lies in the commercial mes- 
sages of makers and sellers. There is, however, a greater 
safeguard for the consuming public, in the very elements 
of the arts of the advertised message. In the process of 
creating the demand for the buying of the goods, there 
arises the occasion and opportunity for the buyer to match 
the message with the goods when finally inspected at the 
moment of buying. Then the message stands as representa- 
tive of the mind of the maker or seiler, and the goods be- 
come the evidence either of truthfulness or of falsification. 
The ultimate end of the false message is oblivion for the 
goods. 


HE greater the extent of the distribution of the mes- 

sage, the greater is the surety on the part of the con- 
sumer that the goods have been tested by the limelight of ad- 
vertising. The more widespread is the knowledge that the 
goods are desirable, the greater is the confidence of those 
who are not purchasers of those goods, but whose faith in 
them is equal to their faith in the similar goods which they 
are in the habit of buying. In the advertised message lies 
confidence and respect ready to be absorbed into the mental 
attitude of the consuming public. As the process of dis- 
tributing the message takes effect upon the public mind, the 
necessity for creating faith, confidence and respect for the 
goods grows less. Those factors become established, and 
where there is the most value in the goods, there is the least 
protest about those values by the writer of the message. 
Where there is lesser value in goods, the writer of the mes- 
sage must not dare to give too little information and praise 
of the goods. 


T IS obvious that the writer of a message must have the 

ability to put himself in the place of the possible buyer. 
The message about plumbing goods must be written by a 
man who thinks like a plumber ; the message about a bank’s 
character, must be written by a man who thinks like a bor- 
rower or a depositor; the message about a breakfast food 
must be written by a man who thinks like a hungry man; 
the message about a steamship line must be written by a 
man who thinks like a traveller or a shipper. An adver- 
tisement writer is the composer of a message. That mes- 
sage must be addressed to the individual who is typical of 
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the class of consumer which is likely to buy the goods in 
large quantities and continue to buy it far into the future. 
The message must be so positive, so pointed, so clear, so 
attractive, that it will reach the mind of that typical buyer ; 
but will be also seen, heard, understood, and remembered 
by ali who resemble that exemplary individual. The adver- 
tising message, therefore, must be prepared by one whc 
imagines or knows the possible consumer’s personality, sex, 
tastes, habits, and social and business position. 


7 a as the characteristics of the possible buyer an 
consumer must be studied and known, so must the value 
and success of the dress chosen for the message be equally 
decisive and correctly valued before being used. Added 
to the dress must be the predetermined surety of the success 
of the medium or vehicle to be used for conveying the mes- 
sage in sufficient volume to the greatest number of possible 
readers or hearers. The objects of an advertising message 
being (1) to be seen; (2) to be read; (3) to be believed: 
(4) to be convincing, there must be a sure carrying power 
in the messengers deputed to deliver that message. The 
perfect accomplishment of the advertising manager would 
be to have his message delivered to every person who can 
use or would need the goods about which he prepares his 
message, the delivery to be made by messengers who would 
not fail to visit and secure the attention of every such 
possible customer. Messages, however, are retarded in 
their delivery by the various defences which are set up by 
human nature to prevent its own improvement, advance- 
ment and enlightenment. The first is lack of interest; the 
second is the lack of observation; the third is lack of atten- 
tion. To overcome those, dress is used to surround the 
message with coy and fascinating—even ravishing—appea! 
and impressiveness. Printing, with its sister arts, attempts 
to break down the insensibility of the multitude. Thus the 
vehicle chosen for the carrying of the dressed message, 
becomes in turn a matter of great importance, and for goods 
of a fixed character the vehicle must be of an equal char- 
acter, carefully chosen so as to insure an equal amount ot 
attention in the community thru which it will pass. 


HEN the perfect message, clothed in the perfect 
W dress, and conveyed in the perfect vehicle to the 
greatest number of attracted or attentive readers, is devised 
and guided thru its career to the ultimate coercion of al! 
possible buyers and consumers into the attitude of wanting 
and buying the goods extolled in that message, the mil- 
lenium will have come. In the meantime, however, there is 
the comprehensive and ever present opportunity for any 
business man to write and issue his message about any goods 
which he wants to sell, so that he may increase his business 
in those goods by increasing the demand for them. 


N the economic conditions surrounding the distribu 
I tion thru merchandising of any goods produced eithe! 
thru wholesale or retail channels, the advertised message 
plays a part which can be ignored no longer. The maker 
or seller who desires to keep his head above water must let 
the consuming public know of his existence and his goods. 
He cannot afford to keep silent. Trade depends upon tlic 
uttered message; in only a few of the necessities of life do 
the goods speak for themselves; only in the marketing ©! 
visible agricultural products, concerning which the stoma: 
provides the most knowledge of their quality and characte’, 
is the advertising message practically unnecessary and w- 
available. The columns of newspapers and magazines (wi! 
the occasional use of other vehicles or media), scientifical'; 
chosen for their directness and completeness of messag° 
conveyance, must play their part in the reconstruction © 
American industries during the great competitive perio: 
which is dawning. 


wren 's St BD 
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UPPORTING the advertising message which helps 
the distribution of the goods, there must be that oth 
and most upright message which protects the good name »! 
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the business and the man or men whose characters and 
efforts are absorbed in the establishment and organization 
which is producing the goods or making the sales. Publicity, 
with its sister science, advertising, provides a business with 
the quality and character from within which the goods and 
sales carry to their destination. Without good will, without 
ood standing in the local community, without the confidence 
\f the consuming public in the character and quality of the 
organization and the human forces behind the goods, there 
may be eventual failure. Every corporation or partnership, 
arm or individual, is subject, at some time in its history, 
‘o the attacks of competing:or antagonistic organizations or 
individuals. Every lie or misstatement that is allowed to 
vo undenied; every attack that is unjust and is allowed to 
pass without correction or honest resentfulness, becomes a 
nail in the coffin of a body too inert to rise in just wrath. 






Publicity has been defined by Mr. Schwab as being the 
means whereby the Bethlehem Steel Company declines to 
allow any false statement to rest unanswered. 


ru opinion takes its position either intelligently or 
ignorantly, and is ready to base its judgment upon 
whatever information it may have. If there is little Ae ins 
mation, or if the information is incorrect, there results 
ignorance; if there is enough truthful information there 
results intelligence. So, supported by the correct use of 
publicity, which increases and establishes good will, the 
advertised message for the purpose of effecting demands 
that will cause the buying power of the consuming public to 
be expended for the advertised goods, must be an important 
factor in the growth of the business of any man whose 
principles, policies and practices in business are based 
upon the Rotary Code of Ethics. 


In the Good Old Days 


By C. H. Downey 


HE author of this stirring lyric is a 
Rotarian of Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


N the good old days, in spacious days 
When the Christmas feast began, 
3 There was good clean air ’twixt house 
anu house, 

i», Good faith *twixt man and man. 
i. ~-To their lonely houses men came home, 
| da And the walls were strong and stout 
= To keep a man and his kinfolk safe, 
And to keep the foemen out. 







They came from the swirl of the Spanish seas, 

From the clash of the Picard spear 

fo eat again the English beef, and drink the English 
beer. 

Che hate of the world lay light at their feet 

As the touch of the falling snow— 

But strong as ice were the bonds of blood 

In those days of long ago. 


The halls were hung with holly 

'resh cut from the wood near by, 

And the long mince pies were baked in the shape 
Ot the crib where Christ did lie— 


And knee to knee at the rough hewn board 
Sat the men who must fight and roam 
\\ith the men who tended the good home stock, 


And ploughed the fields at home. 


y drank their ale from the mazer bow], 
y drank from the ten-hooped pot, 
m the silver jug with the rose wrought edge 
a wrought forget-me-not. 
drank to their king, they drank to their love 
their kinsmen far away— 
e lonely homes where, each with their own, 
Men feasted Christmas Day. 
ow, the snow knows a million feet, 


The world is lighted and loud, 

And Christmas comes to a hurried host 

Of neighborless men in a crowd: 

The wind no more ’twixt house and house, 
Blows free and cold and sweet, 

For the houses are numbered all in a row 
And squeezed in a narrow street. 


We know not the breed of our Christmas beef, 
Nor the brew of our Christmas beer, 

Yet we sit round a table and call for a toast 
Tho it comes but once a year. 


For the wind that blows is still the wind 

That blows from a conquered sea, 

And the folks that hate us are still outs‘de- 

God grant they may always be! 

We still make cheer in the English homes, 

And the walls are strong and stout,— 

The walis of steel keep England safe 
And keep the Nations out. 


So, here’s to our king and here’s to our love 
And kin this Christmas Day. 

Tho their lonely homes lie East and West 
And South and far away, 

Each scattered house of our Empire vast 
Is as strong as the world is wide 

To keep the foes of England out, 

And the English safe inside. 


So, may we all this Christmas Time 

Still keep good Christmas cheer, 

And drink to our kinsmen far away 

Tho it comes but once a year; 

For strong as ice are the bonds of blood: 

And light is the whole world’s hate, 

As the snow that falls from the shoulders broad 
Of a man at his own home gate. 
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“Do Unto Others a 


T was recently the privi- 

lege of the writer of these 
lines to hear a certain farewell speech made by 
a member of the Rotary Club of Chicago. The 
speaker had worked hard for years to achieve the 
position of trust and responsibility which he now 
holds in one of the greatest mercantile corporations 
on earth. Honesty and unfaltering devotion to duty 
had rewarded him: but the physical labor involved 
demanded payment, and the Doctor exiled him to a 
West Indian paradise for twelve months. In his 
speech he said that most of the people under him 
were women. Petty dishonesties had been common 
among them. There had been also some shop-lifting 
by outsiders. It was one of his duties to interview 
the guilty individuals in such cases. One day, he 
said, it occurred to him to apply Rotary to the young 
women who were occasionally found pilfering. He 
tried it, and instead of discharging or prosecuting 
the offenders, gave them another chance. Then a man 
was brought before him who had been caught tak- 
ing some small articles from a counter—a shoplifter. 
He confessed the fault and explained that he had 
been sick and out of a job: the trifle he had stolen 
was to be a Christmas present for his little daughter 
twelve years old who otherwise would have received 
nothing. After hearing his story the Rotarian 
took the thief to the stock room and gave him an 
armful of toys. 

“Take these to your little girl for Christmas,” 
seid he. “And after Christmas come back to see me. 
Perhaps I can help you to get a job.” 

The man is today in that Rotarian’s employ, and 
has been for several years. Every girl brought before 
that Rotarian and who has been given another chance, 
has made good. He has worn himself out doing to 
others as he and you and I would have others do to 
us under similar circumstances. 


* * * 


Business Methods 


HIS is the month that the attention of Rotarians 

is directed particularly to the subject of better 
methods in business. The Association’s Committee 
on Business Methods interprets their opportunity as 
being with regard to business principles and ethics 
rather than methods in a restricted sense. The C -n- 
mittee has prepared and presented to all Rotary 
Clubs a program for use in March. This program is 
arranged so as to cause the members of the clubs to 
give consideration to the Rotary ethics, to progres- 
sive, broad-minded business practices, and to proper 
industrial relations. It is hoped that in many places 
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the interested attention shown by the Rotarian wil! 
be a spark that may kindle a whole community into 
a determination to find that solution for business 
troubles, commercial strife, and industrial discord. 
The Rotary Club was organized tc express that 
proper relation between private interests and the 
fusion of private interests which constitutes society. 
Rotarians want to do their part to lift the level of 
human ideals and achievements a little higher than 
they found it. 


* * * 


Revising the Constitution and By-Laws 


REAT interest has been aroused by the proposed 

revision of the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
International Association of Rotary Clubs, which was 
mailed out to all Rotary Clubs last month. The draft 
of this revision has been prepared by this year’s Com- 
mittee on Constitution and By-Laws in accordance 
with the instructions given by the 1920 Rotary Con- 
vention at Atlantic City. The revision undertakes 
to make further provision for the recognition of na- 
tionalities in Rotary than exists now and to enlarge 
the Board of Directors and provide for the nomina- 
tion of directors by regional divisions and then for 
the election of General Officers by the Board of Di- 
rectors. The revision is generally recognized as a 
siucere and helpful attempt to adapt the fundamen- 
tal law of the Rotary organization to the wonderful 
growth and development which the organization is 
constantly having. Whether or not the draft has 
been done to the satisfaction of the various clubs and 
whether or not the plan adopted by the Convention 
at Atlantic City will meet with the approval of the 


clubs remains to be seen. 
* * * 


Craftsmanship 

W HEN the great political machinery which main- 

tained the peace of Europe for centuries broke 
under the strain of invasion in the Fourth and Fifth 
Centuries, the monks went among the bi _—_-rians and 
by patient industry gradually reclaimed Europe to 
civilization. It was fine craftsmanship which made 
the wonderful books that preserved the arts and sci- 
ences for us thru those days of racial stress, long 
before printing was invented. Only such craftsman- 
ship will maintain a high quality of manufactured 
production today: the one thing upon which sound 
manufacturing business is based. Charles Gates’ 
article on the subject in this issue is brief, but it deals 
with a fundamental that has been too frequently for- 
gotten. Read it. 


+ * * 
World Business Methods 


HE business men and the Government of a pro- 
gressive nation unite their forces to secure foreign 
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trade. The business men and the Government of 
another nation do likewise. Then we have two com- 
petitor nations. As we-.have learned that individuals 
and corporation competitors must agree upon some 
rules of competition, so must the competitor nations. 
As we have learned that cooperation even among 
competitors is possible, so must the competitive na- 
tions cooperate. As we have decided that within a 
nation there may be such a thing as “unfair competi- 
tion,” so must the competitor nations come together 
and agree that some things in the foreign trade field 
would be unfair competition and prohibit their na- 
tionals from doing such things. When nations will do 
this, war will become more and more improbable. 


* * * 


A Business Ethics League 

Fetes: og has been made of a proposed 

“Business Ethics League of America.” It is said 
that the object of the new organization is not to 
supplant efforts by existing trade organizations, but 
to coordinate them and federate their efforts for a 
higher business morale. One commentor observes that 
“in view of the fact that more than ninety per cent 
of our business is done on faith it is manifest that 
too great emphasis cannot be given this subject’— 
the promotion of ethical standards in business. It 
is said that it is the intention that the League shall 
be composed of individuals, business concerns and 
organizations “which see the necessity of better busi- 
ness practice.’ Membership in the League is to 
“typify an inspiration and the League is to work for 
the consummation of that aspiration in such ways 
as to the membership seem expedient.” All this must 
be of interest to Rotarians. When in 1915 Rotary 
adopted “A Code of Ethics for Business Men of all 
Lines,” it apparently started something, or at least 
gave something an onward push. 


x * * 


Broadmindedness 

AS one grows older, one appreciates more and 

more the value of Lord Bacon’s motto, “Medi- 
ocria Firma.” Difficult to translate literally, it may 
be freely rendered into English by the expression, 
“Temperance is firm,” or even, “Avoid extremes.” 
All evils have resulted from people going to extremes. 
Nothing is a better exemplification of this than a 
good sermon ruined by being interminably drawn out. 
Thus also, broadmindedness, a genial and human 
virtue in everyday intercourse, if stretched to include 
& man’s principles may become an absurdity. One 
may become so flattened out by an over-cultivated 
broadness, that he is as shallow as a mud puddle. 
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Industrial Honesty 












I ABOR is in the ascendant 
sand it is absolutely neces- 
sary for any man whose business is dependent upon 
the services of labor to recognize that fact. The 
American and French Revolutions, followed swiftly 
by the revolt of the Central and South Ameri- 
can Republics against the Spanish Monarchy, were 
events the results of which have been, are and will 
be much more fundamental and far-reaching than 
their protagonists dreamed. Monarchy has been sup- 
planted by republicanism in the vast majority of 
countries. Where monarchy still remains, it is only 
the historic case in which lies the jewel of representa- 
tive government: but that jewel can be and has been 
tarnished by unrepresentative men holding office 
thru chicanery in the name of a people whom they 
have misled and misgoverned. The better a thing is, 
the greater is the stench of its abuse; and the abuse 
of republican government by those who should, as 
its exponents and beneficiaries, have made it the solu- 
tion of the political ills of the past, is exasperating 
the people beyond the line of common sense towards 
a proletarianism that verges on anarchy, and thence, 
by a forced reaction, to oligarchical rule hy economic 
sophists such as exists in Russia. Labor has felt the 
thrill of that false freedom shot with license which 
a mistaken liberalism has scattered abroad thruout 
the world. The real things of life are in danger of 
being hidden from men by a veil of theories which 
promise a terrestrial paradise by removing the 
ground from under men’s feet. Chasing a bubble, 
they would then fall into an abyss. Against such 
theories, there is only one thing that can militate 
successfully and orientate bewildered humanity to a 
common sense, conservative, constructive and sane 
program of peaceful accomplishment. That one 
thing is justice—another name for honesty: honesty 
above ail in high places; in government and in every 
employer’s dealings with his employes. Honesty on 
the part of the employe will be the natural result. 
The man who has not sufficient faith in human na- 
ture to believe that, has no business in this man’s 
world. Honesty presupposes charity—the real char- 
ity, which means loving kindness; a thing of the soul 
that radiates light, like the sun. If every man in 
authority will be thus honest in office, all will be 
well. There is no power greater than example, and 
it is for those in positions of trust and responsibility 
to give it. 
* * * 


Selfishness is not constructive. The man never 
lived who “got over” without first being willing to 
“come across.” 
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EREWITH we present a picture of 
H the new secretary of the Rotary 
Club of Washington, George W. Harris. 
It is a most excellent likeness done by 
Harris & Ewing of Washington and in 
making this introduction let us take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to make an 
apology due this firm which has so often 
made portraits of individuals and groups 
notable in Rotary and furnished them to 
THE ROTARIAN. 

In some way we have not always made 
due acknowledgment when using all of the 
pictures. At this time we do so with 
regard to the following used during 1920: 
“Committee on Foreign Extension” in the 
February issue, “John Poole” in the March 
issue, “Colonel F. W. Galbraith” in the 
May and November issues, “John Barrett” 
in the July issue and “William John Eynon”’ 
in the December issue. 

George Harris doesn’t need any introduc- 
tion to old time Rotarians nor to any 
Rotarian who has ever visited the Wash- 
ington Club. Away back in the early be- 
ginnings he was secretary of the club for 
several years. Later he was president of 
the club. He has been a regular attendant 
at Conventions beginning with the Buffalo 
1913 Convention. He was the official 
photographer with President Wilson’s party 
on the George Washington and took pic- 
tures of all the notables assembled in Paris 
in 1918 for the making of the Peace 
Treaty. ® 


Ciinton, Iowa. — The Rotary 
Club provided the children of this 
city with a real Christmas tree 
which was so large that it re- 
quired a full length freight car to 
remove it from its mountain 
home. Christmas boxes were pro- 
vided for 5,000 children, black 
and white, rich and poor. 

(R 

BILLINGS, MoNnTANA.—At a 
recent luncheon of the Rotary 
Club to which every member 
brought a boy, one of the boys 
was asked to write an essay on 
his impressions of the event. He 
described the luncheon as fol- 
lows: “Rotarians have a wonder- 
ful way of making the older boys 
as young as the younger, that is 
vy singing. When they sang at 
this meeting you could see a dif- 
ferent expression come over their 
faces. You could easily tell that 
they were boys once more.” 
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© Harris & Ewing. 
Boy workers who attended the meeting of the International 
Committee on Boys Work at Washington in December. 
Left to right: R. E. Patterson, Toronto; John Dolph, 
Washington; Charles Strader, Lincoln; Walter Strong, 
Boys Work Secretary, I. A. R. C.; E. L. Stock, Washing- 
ton; Rogers Davis, Chairman, Charlotte. 



























































© Harris & Ewing 


George W. Harris, Secretary of the Rotary 
Club of Washington, D. C., the gentleman 
who is mentioned immediately to the left. 


Bay City, MicuicAn.— An inter-city 
Rotary meeting was held here January 27th 


The Washington Conferees 
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attended by upwards of 200 Rotarians 
from Flint, Saginaw and Midland. Each 
club put on a program of its own and the 
meeting turned out to be a laugh-fest from 
start to finish. Presents were given away 
at the close of the meeting to about forty 
Rotarians. Most of them received twenty- 
five pound sacks of sugar. One of them, a 
newly married Flint Rotarian, received a 
baby carriage with the understanding that 
he must make use of it or it would revert 
to the Flint Club. 
® 


WorcESTER, MASSACHUSETTS.—The Ro- 
tary Club presented Club President Her- 
bert C. Wilson with a check for $750.as a 
slight token of the club’s appreciation for 
a loss sustained by him in the total destruc 
tion of his business office at a recent fire 
The gift was for new furnishings. 

The Worcester Club will send two or 
three official delegates to the Edinburgh 
Convention who will be accompanied b; 
about twenty-five other members of th: 
club, their wives and families, and it 
expected that the Worcester delegation wil! 
be the largest from the New England Dis 


trict. 
® 
LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA. — The Rotar) 
Club has been interesting itself in the we! 
fare of the Lethbridge Children’s Shelt: 
which is a home for neglected and 0: 
phaned children. At Christmas time the) 


provided a tree and gifts for the 


kiddies and a group of the chi 
dren returned the compliment b) 
furnishing the entertainment at 

recent meeting, giving a remark 
ably fine program of recitation: 
songs and folk dances. An uniqu 
feature was a class recitation « 
the Rotary Code of Ethics. Aft 

it was over, the Rotarians beto 

themselvse home and studied t! 
Code which had never appeal: 
to them before as it did in ¢! 
mouths of little children. 


® 


PERTH, SCOTLAND. — Sc 
thruout the world will be int: 
ested in learning that in a rep 
of a speech given by Rotar 
James Lennox, before the Rota 
Club in this city recently, the | 
lowing statement appeared: “1 
speech was exceedingly intere 
ing tho somewhat galling to | 
few creatures of inferior south: 
birth who were present, as it ' 











PLEASURE 
PRACTICE 
PROGRESS 


“SUCCESS through SPEECH” 
is a booklet giving detailed information 
of this new method in speech education. 
[t will be sent to you without cost. If 
you desire to improve your speaking 
ability, you will want to read ‘‘Success 
Through Speech” —a 32-page booklet 
of specimen pages and descriptive mat- 
ter profusely illustrated. 


The first sets will be released to Rotarians. 


HAWN CORPORATION 


6 Broadway, - New York 





Re i Bs HAWN COI COURSE fo for Self’ ETS 


Guarantees it! 


ky” PLOYS the living voice on 
phonographic records—photographic 
illustrations for gestures and invented 
markings for delivery—in six bound 
volumes and ten Columbia records. 


The Hawn Course in Public Speaking 
gives to any man the power to address an 
audience, to overcome nervousness and 
timidity. It develops his personality and 
makes him a forceful influence in life. 


No matter what his age or calling, it 
gives him another means of improving his 
business status and his eventual financial 
position. It is quicker and more thorough 
than personal instruction. Supplies mat- 
ter as well as teaches manner. 


Henry Gaines Hawn 


The author is one of America’s foremost orators, 
an authority on speech and universally acknowl- 
edged a great instructor. 


Originated in Rotary 


In the author’s ackowledgments in the preface 
of Book One this appears: 


“To the Rotary Club of New York for affording the occasion 
that brought together the men who supported and evolved the 
plan.” 





HAWN CORPORATION, 1476 Broadway,N.Y. 


Send your complimentary booklet 
“SUCCESS through SPEECH” 


Hamp 


Name ———— _ 


Address 


ZPeaPson 


City and State — 
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Move your plant to Cincinnati— 
the center of population—of in- 
dustry—of production—the city of 
dependable power—of American 
labor. 


Locate your factories in the city 
of lower-cost manufacturing—the 
concentric point of the nation’s 
enterprise—on the,spot from which 
you can most conveniently and 
economically market your produc- 
tion; where you can most quickly 
and cheaply purchase your raw 
materials. 


Cincinnati buys and sells in the 
north, south, east and west with 


manufacturing advantages. 
to you with data aud details. 





CINCINNATI ietonsnd Production 


We extend every assistance to manufacturers making investigation of Cincinnati’s 
We have able commercial engineers who will come 
Shall we come to you—or will you make us a visit? 


Write or wire H. J. HOOVER, Commercial Manager 


The Union Gas & Electric Co. 


One of the Columbia Gas & Electric Co.'s Subsidiaries 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


= ae 


equal facility and advantage. Cin- 
cinnati is a rate breaking point for 
freight in all directions. Seven- 
teen trunk-line railroads give enor- 
mous capacity to transportation. 


Because of these commercial ad- 
vantages we recently built in Cin- 
cinnati a great electric power plant 
to satisfactorily meet the needs of 
a large manufacturing metropolis. 


With this most modern power 
plant in America equipped for mak- 
ing Dependable Power in large 
quantities, we can sell it cheaper 
than manufacturers can make it, 
or buy it from central stations in 
most other cities. 
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W. H. Kaufmann, President and Treasurer, Rotarian 











Minn. 





W. D. GORDON 





Returning from Edinburgh 


For Steamer Reservations to Montreal on C. P. O. S. 
From Glasgow, Liverpool, Southampton or Antwerp 


Reservations from any of these ports can be had by applying to 
Rotarian W. D. Gordon, 503 Second Avenue, South, Minneapolis, 
Mr. Gordon will also be at Edinburgh Convention, but 
you had better secure your return reservations at once. 
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THORNE, MULHOLLAND, HOWSON & McPHERSON 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Met. 3420 
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in the nature of a whoop of triumph of the 
Scots over the English. I really think the 
Scots might be content with the reality of 
power, and the real subjection of the 
English to them, without so constantly rub- 
bing it in. After all if the Scots do succeed 
better than the English in Canada” (the 
speech was about Rotarian Lennox’s visit 
to the United States and Canada) “that is 
due to the terrible climate of Scotland, 
which, in the course of generations, has 
weeded out all the weakings, and left only 
the ferocious and strong, who therefore go 
forth conquering and to conquer races less 
severely winnowed.” 


® 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA.—The Rotarians 
recently had a very entertaining get-to- 
gether party with the children of the Pres- 
byterian Orphans’ Home and girls of the 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College at the 
Orphanage. ® 


CaLcary, ALBERTA—The Rotarians re- 
cently entertained 150 of the pioneers of 
this city, men who have been here thirty 
years and more. The event proved to be 
the greatest round-up of pioneers ever held 
in this part of Western Canada. The rec- 
ords of the gathering have been placed in 
the archives of the Provincial Government. 
Thirty years is a long time in the history 
of Calgary. Those who lived here in the 
seventies and eighties knew only a strag- 
gling hamlet of a few log stores and houses, 
an Indian wigwam or two and a mounted 
police barracks. Today upon this site 
stands a modern city of nearly 100,000 
people. 

It was a notable gathering. Calgary 
numbers among its pioneers men who loom 
large today in the affairs of Canada. Some 
there are who count their wealth in mil- 
lions. Others still live humble lives. The 
traders of yesterday are the captains of 
commerce and the statesmen of today; the 
cow-punchers of yesterday, the cattle kings 
of today; the missionaries of yesterday, the 
bishops of today; the policeman of pioneer 
days, the Justice of the present year. A 
score or more of them had been in Calgary 
before the Canadian Pacific Railway nosed 
its way across the prairies in 1883. A few 
of them were in Calgary in the seventies, 
pioneer members of the Northwest 
Mounted Police. One of them was here 
even while the smoke from the old Indian 
camps was still filtering thru the valleys of 
the foothills, and the trail of the buffalc 
was fresh across the verdant prairie. 

Among those present were Sir James 
Lougheed, now a minister in the Canadian 
Government, who came to Calgary before 
the railway in 1883; Dr. Brett, lieutenant- 
governor of the province; Pat Burns, 
cattle king; Bishop Pinkham; Colone! 
Walker, one of the original mounted police 
officers; Postmaster King who has bec 
postmaster for thirty-five years, and last 
but not least, Dave McDougall, the oldest 
pioneer of them all, who came to Calgary 
fifty-five years ago... . 

At the end of January the club we: 
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Here—and Here—and Here 


Wherever big things are done and big incomes earned 
you find Alexander Hamilton Institute men. 


OWN at the foot of Manhattan 

Island, in a space hardly larger 
than a good sized pasture, Business 
has concentrated one of the greatest 
financial centers ever assembled in a 
similar space before. 

Here is a Supreme Court of Business. 
Nowhere else is competition more keen; 
nowhere are failures weeded out more re- 
morselessly. For an institution of business 
training there could be no severer testing 
ground. 

Do Alexander Hamilton Institute men 
stand up in this area of high competition? 
What is the verdict of Big Business upon 
this training—of Big Business which meas- 
ures incomes in five figures, or even six? 


Suppose you walk through 
and ask 
SUPPOSE you walk through this dis- 
trict, picking out the buildings at ran- 
dom, and ask: “What is the record of 
Institute men in this building? And in 


[he great grey building on the left as 
walk up Wall Street is the National 
ty Bank, with resources larger than any 
other bank in the United States. 
How many Institute men are here? Two 


1 and one. 


“Personally, I cannot speak too highly of 
the Course,” says J. H. Carter, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the National City Bank. 


Across the street, a little farther up, the 
Bankers Trust Company, with forty-four 
Institute men. Around the corner, on 
Broadway, the Empire Building owned by 
the United States Steel Corporation, with 
545 of its men all over the country enrolled. 


“I shall consider each man a more 
important factor” 


LITTLE farther on you pass a 
Regal Shoe Store. 


“While I do not wish to influence our men 
in their decisions, I do not hesitate to say 
that I shall consider each man a more im- 
portant factor in this organization the moment 
he enrols for the Course.” 


H. D. Carter, the General Manager of the 
Regal Shoe Company, said that; and all 
through his organization are Institute men. 


At 26 Broadway, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, with 801 men throughout the country 
enrolled; at 120 Broadway, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours Company, with 373; in the lofty 
Woolworth building, a department of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, which 
numbers 228 Institute men among its offi- 
cers and employes; at 165 Broadway, the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, with 412; at 195 Broadway, the 


American Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany with 139; in the same building, the 
Western Union Telegraph Company with 
291. 


Only you know how much a year 
of your life is worth 


[¢ would be literally possible to fill this 
magazine with the names of the great 
commercial and financial institutions of the 
country, and the letters of their executives 
in praise of the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute’s training. But such letters would add 
little to your information. 


_ Only you know how much a year of your life 
is worth to you; and to your family. But surely 
it is worth the little effort required to send for 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


Mia) fe pe Ahead in Business” is a 116-page 
book which represents the results of eleven 
years’ experience in training men for success. It 
has been revised twenty times; it is as live and 
current as the financial page of this morning’s 
newspaper; and it contains business information 
valuable to any forward-looking man. 

One evening spent with it in the quiet of your 
own home will answer all your questions about the 
Modern Business Course and Service. It is sent 
without obligation; send for your copy today. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
958 Astor Place New York City . 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” 

which I may keep without obligation Modern 
Pasinees/ 

Name .... 


P Print here 
Business 


Address 


Business 
Position ...... 


Canadian Address, C. P. R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 8a Castlereagh Street, Sydney 








Copyright 1921, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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* Moderate-Priced Post-Convention 


: Tours for Rotarians 
a Leaving Edinburgh June 18, 1921 
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Whole or partial tour may be taken. PRICE, Complete Tour, 58 Days, $625.00 
= This same itinerary condensed for Busy Business Men, 36 Days, $525 
(e Send for folder giving full information 


: EUROPEAN TRAVEL TOURS 
123 W. Madison St. CHICAG 
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Ot Course You Are Coming 
to Edinburgh in 1921! 


Prepare Yourself for the Visit by Reading 


“THE ROTARY WHEEL” 


The Magazine of the 24th District 


Subscription Two Dollars and a Half a Year 
Commencing Any Time 


Send your name and address and two dollars and a half to 
Frank R. Jennings, I. A. of R. C., office 910 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. He will forward them. Make checks payable to Frank R. 
Jennings. 





By placing your advertisement in “The Rotary Wheel,” you 
will appeal directly to 2,500 of the leading British and Irish manu- 
facturers, jobbers, retailers. You could not choose a better medium. 
Rates moderate. Obtainable from Frank R. Jennings (address as 
above) or direct from Thos. Stephenson, Hon’y Sec’y British Asso- 
ciation of Rotary Clubs, 6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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called upon to bid farewell to one of its 
most popular and effective presidents, Bil! 
Marshall, who leaves for Vancouver. 
® 

SypNEy, Cape Breton, Nova Scorra.— 
The Rotary Club held a somewhat belated 
but none the less interesting Christma; 
party for about one hundred and fifty 
children in Mission Hall on Lingan Road 
recently. A fine dinner was given to al! 
and gifts were provided for every chil! 
present. The club, which is a new onc 
has decided to concentrate on the welfare 
of the children in the city and has placed 
itself on record as pledged to stand behind 
the Children’s Aid Society, Boy Scouts. 
and any other organization which has for 
its objects the care and culture of the 
boys and girls. 

® 


Mepicine Hat, ALBERTA.—The minstre! 
show put on by the Rotarians during the 
latter part of January to raise money for 
the club trust fund was not only one of the 
best shows seen in Medicine Hat, but pro- 
duced a net profit of $1,200. 

® 

Boone, Iowa.—The wives of the Ro- 
tarians put on a burlesque of a Rotary 
Club meeting recently at which they had 
officers, committees, fines, song-sheets and 
take-offs of leading Rotarian orators which 
brought roars of laughter. They called 
themselves the “Rotary Annas” and every 
weakness of every member of the club 
and all that had happened in Rotary for 
weeks was subjected to a merciless fire 
which would indicate that most of the 
Rotarians tell their wives what happens. 

® 

Fort Scott, Kansas.—Streator Blair, a 
clothier, was moved, together with his 
entire stock, in an hour and thirty min- 
utes from an old to a new business loca- 
tion recently by the Rotary Club. The 
job was done by two-men teams with 
stretchers. When the phonograph was 
moved, a tune, The National Emblem, was 
turned on and the Rotarian attorney and 
bank president carried it down the street 
while the grain dealer and harness jobber 
marched behind with forty suits of clothes 
hanging on a gas pipe. 

® 

INDEPENDENCE, lowa.—The Rotary 
Club has donated $200 to improve the 
Boy Scout Headquarters here. 


® 

McALLEN, Texas. — This new lub, 
which is now nine months old, has per- 
fected its boys work committee and made 
a complete survey of the boy life 0! 
McAllen. The survey was made by each 
member of the club being assigned ‘0 4 
certain portion of the city. It showed 
seventy-four American boys between the 
ages of ten and twenty years, and one 
hundred and fifty boys of Mexican parent- 
age between the same ages. The (.m- 
mittee plans to divide these boys into t sree 
groups of nine to twelve, twelve to {our 
teen, and fifteen to eighteen. Each g:0UP 
will be organized into a working body with 














wee your motor car breaks down, unless it is a Ford, you take it 


to a firm of the best mechanics you know. 


When your own body breaks down or threatens to, a good many of you 
try to hide the circumstance. 


When the human body breaks down and ever so often before it breaks 
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down, the owner should take it to a firm of mechanics who make it a 
business to examine this kind of a machine. 


The Still Hospitals 


Kirksville, Mo. 


Make a specialty of physical examinations of both men and women. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE FOLLOWING LINES EXAMINE PATIENTS 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE HEAD PHYSICIAN 
AND SURGEON, ROTARIAN STILL 

Heart and Lungs 

Kidneys 

Eyes 

Nose and Throat 

Deafness 

Stomach 

Indigestion and other alimentary troubles 
Diets 

All conditions of the bones and joints 
Skin diseases 

Nervous and mental troubles 
Genito-urinary conditions 

Gall Bladder and Liver 


All conditions supposedly surgical or pathological 


Our staff consists of some nineteen men educated in the best universities here and 
abroad, both medical, osteopathic and general. 


We have spent about twelve hundred dollars advertising to treat crippled children 
for nothing. 


We are now advertising to treat or examine successful adults for cash. 


We realize that many men prefer a thorough, finished examination and advice from 
a competent staff of physicians with whom they are not too well acquainted. 


Most examinations require from one to three days. 


We examine several thousand a year, but have sufficient working staff so that 
every patient examined can and does get personal attention. Write 


The Stil Hospitals 


Kirksville, Mo. 
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MARINE COMPANY 
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AMERICAN LINE 
New York, Cherbourg, Southampton 
' 


New York, Hamburg 


RED STAR LINE 


New York, Plymouth, Cherbourg, Antwerp 


WHITE STAR LINE 
New York, Cherbourg, Southampton, 


New York, Queenstown, Liverpool, 
New York, Boston, Italy 


WHITE STAR-DOMINION LINE 


Montreal, Quebec, Liverpool 
PASSAGES RESERVED—EASTBOUND AND WESTBOUND 








NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE | 





a 9 Broadway 14 No. Dearborn St. 550 Market St. 





|| INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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If You Need a Million or More— 
In a Hurry 


We have two high speed Rotary 
presses and can make prompt delivery 
after Febru Ist, 1921. ders now 
in process will keep our plant running 
to full capacity until that date. 


UR new Goss Rotary Press which 
we have named ‘“‘The Rotarian,” 
will print, fold, stitch and deliver 

to the packers, 50,000 folders, price 
lists or enclosures in a single day—rang- 
ing in size from 5x7 to 1014x15, and 
from 4 to 64 pages each. It carries 


colors. High grade catalog pipes and color 
i 


psa a our hobby, ed sy on run at 
Greater speed can be obtained by the Seseaeaes ae a sg , 


use of more than one set of plates. 
Through this method we recently made 


a record by printing 2,500,000 four- 
page circulars, size 5x7, in fourteen 
working hours, for the Swift Com- 
pany, of Atlanta, Ga. 


If you are interested, write for sam- 
ples, assorted dummies and estimates; 
or if time presses, wire us and a special 
representative will call on you. 


G2 RURALIST PRESS, INC. 


e Builders of Catalogs and Sales Literature 
ATLANTA 









































Just Published! Certified Stenographic Report of 
THE GREATEST DEBATE IN AI INA DECADE! 
“CAPITALISM vs. SOCIALISM” 


A Vital Presentation of the Relations and Importance of Capital to Labor 











PROF. E. R. A. PROF. SCOTT 
SELIGMAN  ». NEARING 
Head of the Dept. of Economics RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY SCIENCE 
Greatest nomist in the U. S. Foremost Exp t of 
INTRODUCTION BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, Editor ‘‘The Nation” 


SUBJECT 
Resolved: That Capitalism has more te offer to the workers of the United States than has Socialism. 


Held in New York City, Lexington Theatre, January 23, 1921, Before an Audience of 3500 
8Pages—Illustrated by Photographs of the Debaters. Paper Cover, 50c; Cloth, $1.00, (By Mail 10c Extra) 


THE FINE ARTS GUILD 


427 West 8th Street Dept. 31 New York City 
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suitable officers to govern them elected 


from among their number. From week to 
week, these groups will be visited by Ro- 
tarians who will lend them every encour- 
agement for clean living and healthy 


sports. 
® 


SAINT PauL, MINNEsoTA.—A period of 
each meeting of the Saint Paul Club is set 
aside for what is known as the “Saint Pau! 
Period.” At that time some member or 
guest makes a talk on an industry or ac- 
tivity of the city, or of the State of Min- 
nesota. 

® 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA.—C. A. P. 
Duffié, who represents a large pipe com- 
pany of California, gave an idea of the 
size of some of the pipe now being made, 
by stating that some of it is so large a man 
can drive his limousine thru it with com- 
fort and safety. This pipe is to be used 
in a pipe line for the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company. 

® 

Price, UTAH.—At a dinner given by the 
Rotarians to their wives and daughters at 
the Carbon County High School the din- 
ner was served in the gymnasium and the 
visitors were entertained by cabaret danc- 
ing furnished by the students. After the 
dinner Matt Gilmour, as master of cere- 
monies, donned a royal crown and each 
Rotarian was led before his throne and 
gave a speech extolling the virtues of his 
wife and daughters. The meeting was a 
huge success. 

® 

MARSHALL, TEXAS.—The Rotary Club 
recently entertained sixty boys at a Father 
and Son meeting. The boys were addressed 
by the Hon. Clarence Owsley, former As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, and by 
several other celebrated workers among 
boys. 

® 

SAN Francisco, CALIFORNIA.—One of 
the biggest things ever undertaken by the 
Rotary Club is a series of lectures to be 
given to the pupils of the city schools on 
industrial subjects. The information will 
be given first-hand to the boys and girls 
by experts in industrial lines, the speakers 
to be Rotarians who will make a tour of 
the schools, each lecturing on his specialty. 

® 

Giascow, ScoTLanp.—Dr. J. H. Mac- 
donald, of Hawkhead Asylum, recently 
addressed the Rotary Club on the subject 
of the insane in the community. The 
canny Rotarians of Glasgow received 4 
bit of a shock to learn that Scotland con- 
tains 18,000 persons who are known to be 
insane and that at least one in every ‘wo 
hundred of the population is “a bit o!.” 
Dr. Macdonald stated that the leading 
causes for insanity are bodily disease, 
mental strain, heredity, defective upbrins- 
ing and education. He said the real hope 
of nullifying the amount of insanity in ‘2¢ 
community lies in the education of the »°w 
generations. 
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Hutt, ENGLAND.—The use of the first 
same is becoming very popular among Hull 
2otarians, which is an entering wedge for 
his very interesting custom among Ro- 
tarians in England, the British tempera- 
rent being at the present time somewhat 
posed to the use of first names, which is 
‘ked upon as a sort of a medieaval flip- 
incy by many. 





LonpoN, ENGLAND.—The Rotary Club is 
w meeting in its new offices and recep- 
on room at the Hotel Cecil, where it has 
iblished the services of a permanent 
secretary. The London Club is preparing 
to care for the requirements of the large 
number of Rotarians from the North and 
South American continents who will be in 
the British Isles at the time of the Edin- 
burgh Convention. 
® 
EvANSTON, ILtino1s.—‘‘Jack” Fisher, 
Governor of the Twelfth District, brought 
out an interesting fact recently in address- 
ing the Rotary Club on the subject of 
school funds. He said that seven hundred 
. million dollars is spent annually for edu- 
cation and eight hundred million dollars for 
cosmetics, lip-sticks, rouge and toilet water. 


e Of the seven hundred million dollars ap- 
: propriated for educational purposes, only 
e twenty-five per cent is for public school 
4 education. The remaining seventy-five per 
h cent is for universities, colleges and other 
d forms of higher education. 

1S ® 

a 


Key West, FLorma.—Rotarian Charles 
H. Ketcham, a member of the Rotary Club 
of this city, was elected Grand Master of 


ub the Masons of Florida at a Grand Lodge 
- session which closed at Jacksonville the 
ed latter part of January. 
. Lieutenant-Colonel James D. Watson, 
aa commanding officer of the Key West Bar- 
racks, is a member of the Rotary Club. 
® 
of EVANSVILLE, INDIANA.—Fifteen hundred 
the Rotarians sat down to a Rotary banquet 
_ in the big coliseum at Evansville, Febru- 
on ary 22nd. This occasion was an inter-city 
will meeting of the Indiana Rotary Clubs. 
rirls ® 
cers WaterTowN, SoutH Daxota.—An 
- of unique Christmas observance was held by 
ity. the Rotary Club of this city at the Im- 
maculate Conception High School, where 
“et the entire club was entertained by Father 
wes O'Meara, the parish priest. Out of this 
‘ect and similar Rotary meetings grew an in- 
The terest in the entire school system of the 
us city, with the result that a number of 
food Rotarians visited all the schools of Water- 
o be town, giving reports, criticism and recom- 
two mendations that have proven of great value 
off.” to the ‘ub and have been greatly appre- 
ding ciated by the Board of Education. 
ease, Stimulated by their work and the inter- 
ring est aroused as a result of studying the 
hope schools, the Rotarians, under the direction 
n the of President Marwood Baskerville, have 
» new — ‘o make themselves pacemakers in 
€ com: 
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CL Cityof Diver Sified Industr 'y 
Oakland.California 


HE 2,000 Industrial Plants of the Oak- 
land Metropolitan District manufac- 
ture 18,000 produtts. These produéts range 
in variety from aluminum ware and auto- 
mobiles to violins and washing machines. 


Because of the great variety of its indus- 








tries, Oakland is not subject to the disastrous 
periods of business depression that cities 
dependent upon few or allied industries 
experience. That this stability results in 
general prosperity is proved by the fact that 
51% of the population own their own homes. 


If you are interested in an industrial site 

or a home in this Western center of diver- 

sified industry — write to the Oakland 
Rotary Club for detailed information. 
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\unity in all matters pertaining to 
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THROUGH 


All Travel First Class Throughout. 


248 Washington St. TRANSPORTATION 





EDINBURGH 1921 


Join the New "Tncland Party 


THE 


English Lakes, The Shakespeare Country, Warwick and Kenilworth 
LONDON 


The Battlefields of Belgium and France 
PARIS 


Special Trains. Best Hotels 


Send for Itinerary 
FORREST J. PERKINS, Governor Dist. No. 2, Providence, R. I. 


GEORGE E. MARSTERS 


MANAGER Boston, Mass. 
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Hotels Statler 


Rotary Hotels 


BUFFALO 


450 Rooms 450 Baths 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


DETROIT 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


ST. LOUIS 


650 Rooms 650 Baths 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 
The Largest Hotel in the World 


2200 Rooms 


2200 Baths 


Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, cir- 
culating ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A mornin 
newspaper is delivered free to every guest-room. Club breakfasts. 
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ENGRAVING EMBOSSING 
INTING 


; BUSINESS CARDS 
+ &SOCIAL STATIONERY 
SUBMITTED ON REQUEST 

CENTURY ENGRAVING REMBOSSINGCO 


‘49 SOUTH WELLS ST. CHICAGO-U. 
“WELHARTUNG-PRES: = ROTARIAN. ee 








SEND | FOR FREE BOOKLET 














JUST A MINUTE, ROTARIANS 


I am offering you a guaranteed line of Men's and 
Ladies’ pure silk hosiery, at rock bottom prices, just 
about 35% lower than the best prices at any retail store. 

Colors :--Black, white, sev, are. and gray. 

Sizes:— Men's 04 to si ies’ 8 to 10. 

Prices :—Men' 83 —o and Ladies’ $14.00 doz. 

Sent on 5 da foval. I trust you. 

CARL L.S 1: » Box 803, Reading, Pa. 











We’re ever glad to esti- 
eu mate on and to produce 
Fine Book and Catalogue 
Printing. 
THE TORCH PRESS 
Cedar Rapids, lewa 
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welfare work among the boys and girl: 
The first chapter in this idea was a rathe 
unusually brilliant home talent entertain. 
ment given in the auditorium of the Met) 
odist Episcopal Church. The quartette for 
this occasion was furnished by the Kiwanis 
Club and the Elks Club assisted in the 
program. Seven hundred and fifty dollars 
was realized as a nucleus for the estab- 
lishment of a fund to care for organized 
and supervised play for the children of 
Watertown. 


® 

BuFFALo, NEw YorK—The Buffalo Ro- 
tary Club recently received into member- 
ship Mr. P. D. Saylor, Vice President and 
General Manager of the Dunlop Tire and 
Rubber Corporation of America. It is 
understood that this concern represents 
an investment of a larger amount of 
foreign capital than any other industry 
in the United States since the begin- 
ning of the World War. Buffalo is 
proud this company has located in Buffalo. 
Rotarian Sam Botsford has pride in the 
fact that while he was President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, he had consider- 
able to do with inducing this concern to 
locate there. Rotarian Saylor came to Buf- 
falo from London, England, where he was 
a member of the Rotary Club of that city. 
In his travels he has visited a great many 
Rotary Clubs and is a most enthusiastic 
Rotarian. 


® 

DecaTuR, IttInoIs—The Rotary Club 
of this city has had an idea. Perhaps 
others have had the same. However, it 
won’t hurt to pass it along. For more than 
a year local interests have been given spe- 
cial consideration: 

1. We went to the High School, had 
lunch and saw the wheels go round, with 
1400 students. The musical organizations 
—girls’ mandolin orchestra and boys’ glee 
club—furnished delightful entertainmegt 
More than 100 Decatur business men 
learned much of their schools in this one 
hour and a quarter—more than they had 
known in years of indifference. 

2. The next trip out was a visit to the 
Pythian Home, located at Decatur. This is 
a home for children, supported by the 
Grand Lodge of Illinois Knights of Pythias. 
To accommodate and entertain the Rotary 
ladies the meeting was held in the evening 

3. Decatur has a Welfare Home for ¢e- 
linquent girls. Recently a large mecting 
was held there. The great work done by 
this Home was brought forcibly to the 
notice of Decatur men. Two weeks |ater 
40 or 50 Rotarians spent an afternoon here 
felling trees, clearing up the grounds and 
generally “serving” this good institution. 

4. The Decatur and Macon County 
Hospital was the next place visited. his 
is a new and strictly up-to-the-m out 
haven for the afflicted. Lunch was s: ‘vee 
in the dining room of the new Nurses 
Home. Again Rotarians were taugh: the 
extent of the work done in a valuable 
adjunct to Decatur activities. 

5. Too much detail cannot be gives bu! 
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The Annual Sth District Conference of Int. Rota 


I-12: will be held at 
mereeaNTiCl Cre y., N.J. 
Youre all invited! 
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Horse back riding on the Beach! \ 
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Convention 


" Sailing, Fishing, Flying, Motoring, Saltwater Swimming Pool st! 
Theatres, Piers, Dancing .Concerts Movies. Music !!t! 


| ELABORATE PROGRAM BY ROTARY ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE \& oe y J) 
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INCLUDING GRAND BALL, HOSPITALITY HUT, ETC. 
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other programs have been focused on local 
affairs: “Teen-age” delinquents, with the 
officers of the law in charge of these un- 
fortunates present to explain; “The Cam- 
paign Against Tuberculosis,” with the 
County Visiting Nurse and the City Health 
officers on the program and others of sim- 
ilar import have been features. 

Other clubs will find acres of 
umonds for their meetings if 
they will but turn the Rotary 
spotlight on what they have at 


home, 


}: 


® 


(AMPA, FLorrpA.—The Monu- 
ment marking the beginning of 
the Memorial Highway estab- 
shed by the Tampa Rotary 
Club was recently unveiled here. 
The Highway and Memorial 
were built in honor of the 105 
men and one woman from Hills- 
borough county who gave their 
lives for their country in the 
World War. The highway ex- 

ids fifteen miles from the 
mpa city line to the Hills- 
rough county line and laurel 


ganizations participated. Seats of sin’ 
were given the gold star mothers im- 
mediately in front of the grandstand. 


CLINTON, IttrNoIis.—The Rotary Club 
has accomplished one big thing in Clinton 
altho organized only six months. Local 
credit conditions some time ago were bad. 





ind vari-colored oleanders 
been laid out along the 
route. The formal dedi- 
was attended by a 

of more than 5,000. 
vy was represented by the grinboat 
seville and the Army by two companies 
o! regulars from Fort Dade, Florida. The 
American Legion, the Red Cross, Civil War 
anc Spanish War veterans, the Boy Scouts, 
the Naval Reserve and all other local or- 


It was the custom handed down among the 
old time merchants to settle accounts 
among themselves only twice a year. Real- 
izing that this old custom was an evil 
relic, local credits were brought up for 
round table discussion in the club and it 
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Memorial Monument at Tampa 





Unveiling of Monument at Tampa, Florida, to the 105 men and one 
woman of Hillsborough County, who died in the war 





gi 


was agreed among those prevent to estab- 
lish a custom of once-a-month settlement. 
To help make this a complete success, a 
committee of Rotary merchants solicited 
all the business and professional men of 
Clinton and the results were the signatures 
of over ninety per cent of the merchants 
and professional men, each agreeing to pay 
accounts promptly the first of 
each month. 

The club, with a membership 
of thirty-three, raised $255 in 
ten minutes for the European 
Relief Fund for Starving Chil- 
dren. 

® 


SAULT SAINTE Marie, On- 
TARIO.—The Rotary Club, after 
several weeks of strenuous work 
in bringing together forty-seven 
organizations interested in boys 
work, has finally completed the 
organization of a city-wide boys 
work council. Details as to pol- 
icy, representatives, etc., will be 
worked out in subsequent meet- 
ings. Harry J. Hollinrake, chair- 
man of the Boys Work Com- 
mittee of the club, has accepted 
the appointment of chairman of 
the City-wide Boys Work Coun- 
cil. 

® 

Buenos Arres, ARGENTINA.—The Ro- 
tary Club recently entertained Mr. Herbert 
Coates of Montevideo, Uruguay, at a ban- 
quet to welcome him back from his long 
tour made recently thru the United States 
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Why Buy a Typewriter Because Someone Says It Is 


“JUST AS GOOD” as the 


Buy the Machine which is the 
Standard of Quality 


SPEED—ACCURACY—DURABILITY 


UNDERWOOD 











1921 can only be a big year for the 
man who puts forth honest, concen- 
trated effort along the linesfor which he 
is best fitted. There are 65% misfits 
in some organizations and Mr. Em- 
ployer wonders why production is lost. 
During the past seventeen years we 
have placed over 300,000 people with 
over 35,000 of the best firms on all 
parts of the globe. 





1408 REPUBLIC BLDG. 


BETTER BUSINESS 


Call or write for particulars 


BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE 
J. 0. Craig, President (Rotarian) 


MR. EMPLOYER, if you are looking 
for a high-grade EXECUTIVE, AC- 
COUNTANT, CLERK, SALESMAN 
or TECHNICAL MAN, you should 
try our FREE SERVICE. 


MR. MAN. if you are seeking a 
BETTER FUTURE you should get in 
touch with us TODAY. We have 
dozens of positions for EXECUTIVES, 
BOOKKEEPERS, SALESMEN, 
CLERKS, and TECHNICAL MEN. 





CHICAGO, ILL.. 














Depositary of 1. A. of R. C. 

Our anization offers banking services, 
Si tsrtat al Retry Weetior 
of ; 

pressive Spirit 


facilities, you will find them at the 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 
Madison and Dearborn Sts., Chicago 


Bate _F. Gage, Rohe, 
Vice Presifient & Secretary 


<—————— 























Your Catalog | 


Be your customer’s desk 

is worth more than your 
salesman stalled on his 
doormat. 


We print catalogs that 
Poe wenemgy ~ ol 


PERRY & ELLIOTT CO. 
11 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


POST, AGE & gebtites |  %, 18 AF wy New 
nipadietig cine, that at tals how to do busi- 
boo! lets, house " 


3 magazines, catalogs. $2.00 a year. 
18 E. 18, New York. 

















SAVE MONEY ON YOUR FREIGHT SHIPMENTS 
of Household Goods, Automobiles and Machinery for Domestic 
points and everything—from a case to a carload—for Export. How? 


Write the Nearest Office 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Export and Domestic Freight Forwarders 
General Offices: Chicago, 203 Dearborn St. 
Eastern Offices: New York, Woolworth Bldg. 


Boston, Old South Bldg. 
Buffalo, Ellicott Square 
Philadelphia, Drexel iy San Francisco, Monadn 
Cincinnati, Union Trust Bldg 


Cleveland, Hippodrome pies. 
Los Angeles, Van Nu deg 
Idg. 


Seattle, Alaska Bldg. 
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and Europe. A pleasing incident occurred 
when coffee arrived. The Chairman pro- 
duced a large North American flag which 
had been sent by the Rotary Club of New 
York as a sign of fellowship with the 
Montevideo Club. 


® 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS.—Rotarians of 
this city are already planning for a busy 
season at the clubhouse they have erected 
for boy and girl organizations at Meredosia 
Bay on the Illinois River. Some months 
ago several members of the club donated 
the site and a fund of four thousand dol- 
lars was pledged to erect a building. There 
are sleeping quarters for forty and the 
building has all modern plumbing and other 
conveniences, together with an office and 
sleeping apartments for a custodian. 


® 
VINELAND, NEw JERSEY.—At an installa- 
tion meeting held in Vineland recently, 
which was attended by Rotarians from Wil- 
mington, Atlantic City, Camden, Phila 
delphia and York, an unique method of 
seating the guests was evolved. When the 
Rotarians came to measure the hall in which 
the dinner was to be given, they found that 
their original idea of having a table built 
in the shape of a Rotary wheel with the 
speakers in the hub enclosure and the 
guests and the Vineland Club seated around 
the teeth of the gear was not practical, as 
the size of the hall permitted the seating 
of only 100 people around the circum- 
ference and 160 people were to attend the 
dinner. Consequently they opened the rim 
of the wheel and seated the guests around 
the spokes and also around the inner rim 
of the wheel. A sort of trap door was 
made between each spoke and in the center 
of the hub, each trap door being closed 
after the guests were seated, the integrity 
of the wheel being thus re-established. The 
Vineland Club and their guests. were seated 
at every alternate table of those forming 
the teeth of the gear on the outer rim of 
the wheel. These tables at the beginning 
of the dinner were set back about three 
feet from the rim. After the delivery of 
the charter they were moved up and joined 
to the rim, indicating the club’s complete 
affiliation with Rotary. 
® 
SALEM, MassACHUSETTS.—Rotarian K ob- 
ert W. Hill of this city has been appointed 
an Associate Justice of the U. S. District 
Court in Essex County. 
® 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA.—Rotarial 
Sylvester L. Weaver has been elected pres!- 
dent of the Los Angeles Chamber of ©om- 
merce. 
® 


BLACKWELL, OKLAHOMA. — The R 
Club is now the proud daddy of a new 
publication called The Peptomist. Greet- 
ings and salutations, Peptomist; may y0U 
prosper long! 

® 


TULSA, OxLAHoMA.—Thru the foresight 
of the Rotary Club of this city several 
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d Canada read the New Year’s greetings 
Rotary. A special committee in the 
ib arranged a very striking full-page 
vertisement setting forth the aims of 
tary and its message for 1921. This 
; done in December and proofs were 
to all the Rotary Clubs in North 
merica with the suggestion that they run 
e page in their newspapers on New Year’s 
Day. The advertisement received a very 
le acceptance and appeared*in many 
cities. Rotarians Frank Larson, Newt 
‘raham and Burr Gibbons were responsible 
- the idea. 
® 
MONTREAL, QuEeBEC.—Growth in mem- 
bership and Rotary activities have obliged 
the Rotary Club to move its luncheon quar- 
ters from Freeman’s Hotel to the St. Law- 
rence Hall, just across the street from its 
former quarters and within two minutes 
walk of the old stand. The address of 
Club Headquarters is unchanged. 


Devits Lake, NortH Daxota.—The 
Rotary Club held its first annual banquet 
and dance at the Hotel Grayson recently, 
and it proved to be one of the greatest 
social events of the season. 

® 

SAN JuaAN, Porto Rico—The Rotary 
Club started its night meetings in the 
Conference Room at the Carnegie Library 
on January 11th. The first night meeting 
was opened by Frank Lanning of Pitts- 
burgh, the original Rotary apostle in Porto 
Rico and one of the best known Rotarians 
in the Americas, having been instrumental 
in promoting Rotary. in practically all the 
South American and Central American 
countries. 

® 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS.—Rotarians of this 
city mean business on the attendance 
proposition. One of the members missed 
the Tuesday luncheon but on Thursday trav- 
eled forty miles away to a neighboring town 
where he attended their Thursday meeting 
in order to protect his club record. 

® 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA—Members of 
the Rotary Club and their ladies were 
favored recently with a most enjoyable 
visit from the Sacramento Rotary Club 


‘lion people thruout the United States 





and their ladies. The visitors from Sacra- 
mento brought along their own musicians, 
speakers and entertainers, also a variety 
of prizes, the distribution of which afforded | 
no small amount of amusement. By a 


strange coincidence, all the prizes were won 
by the Stocktonions. One of the prizes, 
a fifteen-pound ham, was offered at auction 
and generously bid in by a Sacramentoan 
at one hundred and twenty silver cookies. 


Other auction sales and fines netted the 
sum of $300, all of which was crammed 


into the Stockton Club’s Christmas 
charity box. Stockton used this sum very 
ellectively at Christmas time. On Christ- 
mas Eve a lot of Rotarians disguised as 
Santa Clauses drove delivery trucks around | 
‘own with presents for the children. Coal 


and wood had been delivered in advance 
and each Santa found a cheerful fire and 
expectant faces at the window. 


® 


Moose JAw, SASKATCHEWAN. — Estes 
Snedecor, President of the International 
Association, spent a day with the Moose 
Jaw Rotarians recently, while en route 
home from a board meeting. 


® 
PROVIDENCE, RHopE Istanp.—A. H. San- 
born of the Providence Club holds what 
Forrest J. Perkins, Governor of the 2nd 
District, believes to be the highest record 
of attendance in all International Rotary. 
He was one of the eleven charter members 


of the Providence 
Club, organized in 
1911, and has 
missed but one 
monthly meeting 
and one weekly 
luncheon since. 
Up to January 7, 
1919, he was 100 
per cent pure for 
eight years. The 
two meetings 
missed were on ac- 
count of illness. 
His record there- 
fore stands as 99.9 
per cent for ten 
years. 


99% Pure 





A. H. Sanborn 





should be made early. 





To and from EUROP E 
By CUNARD-ANCHOR 


There is No Better Way 


Since their formation in 1840 the Cunard Company have 
accumulated an experience in steamship design, equipment 
and management, which today has resulted in an assurance 
to the traveler of a sense of ease, elegance and enjoyment 
undreamt of even a generation ago. 


Next season’s traffic is likely to be heavy and reservations 


Apply 
21-24 State Street, New York, or Branch Offices and Agencies 
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SWITZERLAND 


Don’t miss this 
golden opportunity 


After the 1921 convention 
in Edinburgh, don’t fail to 
visit Switzerland, the land 
of enchantment and superb 
contrasts. There all tastes 
_ fancies can be satisfied 

rfect enjoyment found 
by — rest-seeker, the tour- 
ist, the sportsman, the 
scholar or the lover of medi- 
aevalart. A visit to Switzer- 
land will make your Euro- 
pean trip a complete and 
memorable one. 


We do not sell tours or tick- 
ets, our sole purpose being 
to answer questions. You 
are cordially invited to take 
advantage of our free ser- 
vice which includes useful 
Swiss travelliterature. Ask 
for ‘Select Collection.” 


O ficial Agency of 


The Swiss Federal Railroads 
241 Fifth Avenue, New York 


London 1lb Regent Street 
Paris 20 Rue Lafayette 











A Watch-Dog 
That Never Sleeps 


“Alert” 


Watchman’s 
Portable Clock 


Thousands in use, Write for 
prices and Istest catalog. 
All decks guaranteed. 


418-420 WEST 27th ST. 
NEW YORK, U. S.A. 





HENRY KASTENS 








LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


HOTEL MARION 


Rates $1.50 and up 
Club Headquarters. peer ey 
Visiting Rotarians W elcome 0. W. EVERETT, Manager 
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Sacua La’ 
GRANDE, CUBA.— 





Adios, Don Francisco! 





The club regrets 
the loss of Sefior 
Don Francisco P. 
Machado, who 
represented mo- 
lasses in the club 
and has consented 
to his company’s 
arrangement to 
transfer their 
chief executive to 
Havana. In such 








capacity he goes 
to Havana, creat- 
ing a vacancy not 
only in the club, 
which will be difficult to fill, but also 
in the social, business and charitable 
circles in which he has for so many years 
moved with such unerring energy and en- 
thusiasm that despite his now sixty-six 
years his activities have been such that a 
younger man might well envy his record. 
Owing to Sefior Machado’s altruistic work 
in Sagua La Grande, the club prepared a 
special menu at a regular meeting in his 
honor at which time he was formally ad- 
vised of having been made an honorary 
member. 
® 
SALT Lake City, UtanH.—The Rotary 
Club has taken -the initiative in establish- 
ing a mountain camp in Big Cottonwood 
Canyon for the poor people of the city. 
At a business meeting in January the club 
voted $1,000 for this purpose. The camp 
is to consist of twenty tents with equip- 
ment, and will be located in one of the 
most delightful canyons of the many tribu- 
tary to Salt Lake. 
® 
CARBONDALE, ILLINoIs.—The local club 
and the American Legion post here joined 
forces in suppressing crime when members 
were made special police, numbering 25, 
taken from both organizations. Citizens 
of the town have been convinced that the 
Rotary Club is no less for law and order 
than the American Legion and has demon- 
strated such with action. After a few 
days of police work by the Rotarians and 
Legionaires, hold-ups, thieving and crimes 
of all kinds stopped. 
® 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA.—An inter- 
esting indication of public feeling was 
shown at a recent meeting of the Rotary 
Club at which a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted favoring a reduction in 
the membership of the Board of Education. 
The Wheeling newspapers agreed with the 
idea of the Rotary Club, stating that the 
correct tendency in legislation and execu- 
tives bodies is to reduce membership in the 
belief that a smaller body, wisely chosen, 
is more effective, valuable, and altogether 
useful than a large body indiscriminately 
chosen. 
® 
Miami, OKLAHOMA.—The Rotary Club 
recently entertained four hundred boys of 
this city. There was no control exercised 
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The Rotary Club of Sagua La Grande bids 
adieu to a well-loved member 


by the Rotarians over their large party, 
but the boys observed the rules of etiquette 
and demeanor despite seeming boyish 
carelessness and the most bubbling spirits. 
The club is backing the Boy Scout move- 
ment and it is believed that most of the 
boys of the city will join up. 
® 

Carro, Ittrwois.—The Rotary Club is 
backing the organization of the Boy Scouts 
in this city. They entertained recently a 
number of visitors from Kentucky who 
are interested in Boy Scout extension and, 
after the meeting, it was decided to call a 
round table of all persons interested. 
There are only two Scout troops in Cairo 
at the present time, but Father Downey, 
a member of the club, promised that St 
Patrick’s School would take up the ques- 
tion at once and organize a Scout troop 
there. The club proposes working the 
Cairo Scout organization up to a high plane 
so that it will eventually compare favor- 
ably with other organizations in the num- 
ber of troops organized. 

® 

Key West, Fiorma.— This is another 
one of those “beg your pardon” things. In 
the January issue of THE ROorARIAN, we 
stated that Capt. Julian L. Latimer of 
Camden, New Jersey, had been awarded 
the Navy Cross by President Wilson. Cap- 
tain Latimer, U. S. N., who is Comman¢- 
ant of the entire Seventh U. S. Nava! Dis- 
trict, with Headquarters at the Key Wes! 
Naval Station, is a member of the Rotary 
Club of Key West. 

Incidentally, the club recently cleared 
over $300 on a minstrel show for the bene 
fit of the Boy Scouts. 

® 

NortH BATTLEFORD, SASKATCHEWAN.— 
This club, which is a baby in years, is one 
the less a lusty youngster, for during s¢v- 
eral months in succession it topped Dis 
trict 19 in the matter of attendance 4 
the weekly functions and as Distric' No. 
19 is the top-notcher in this phase 0 Ro 
tary, North Battleford stands upon the 
apex of the earth in Rotary attendan 

® 


EvANSTON, Ixuinors.—Eighty (148° 
Rotarians recently attended a lunch: 0 
the Evanston Rotary Club—a ve! fine 
bit of inter-city fellowship betwee» ‘ 
large and the small city. 
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JAKLAND, CALIFoRNIA.—The Rotary 
ub recently invited the Clubs from 
-keley, Alameda, Richmond and San 
ncisco, also the local Kiwanis and Lions 
ibs and the Progressive Business Men’s 
ib to hear Dr. Charles E. Barker’s talk 
A Father's Responsibility to His Son. 


® 

;REAT FALLS, Montana. — The Rotary 
b, this year got behind what is called 
“Empty Stocking Club.” They secured 
st of some four hundred children who 
uld have had no Christmas as far as 
s, candy and nuts were concerned and 
speakers in the theatres a week before 
ristmas to appeal for funds and used 
The papers gave plenty of publicity, 
ractically every Rotarian donated $5.00 
| there were a number of subscriptions 
m the outside. All the toys were 
brought to a central point, among them a 
indred dolls which were dressed by dif- 
ferent ladies’ organizations of the city. 
Every little boy and girl in Great Falls who 
vould otherwise have not had any Christ- 

mas cheer was provided for by the club. 


® 
Des Motnes, Iowa.—At a recent Ro- 
tary Club meeting, Earl Stotts, Chairman 
of the Boys Work Committee, called in a 


boys organizations with which the com- 
mittee had worked, and let these boys tell 
the club what each one’s organization was 
doing, what they thought of the work and 
how it had benefited each one personally. 








Rotarians: 


An article in this magazine 
which urged all Rotarians to 
know the true meaning of their 
emblem, said, ‘Rotary ought to 
help a man’s business.” 


Let us suggest that you know 
also what the Brookmire Com- 
pass means, and how, as a part 
of the Brookmire Commerical 
ice, this, too, will help your 
JuSINess. 


The importance of the appli- 
cation of Economics to business 
is being rapidly recognized by 
Maniiacturers, merchants and 
jobbers. They are showing an 


A Builder of Rotary 


The late B. F. Collins of Minneapolis, 
Minn., originator of the now world-fa- 
mous Rotary slogan, “Service Above 
Self.” It was intended to include his 
picture in the group “Makers of Rotary” 
in the February issue, but the photograph 
did not arrive in time. 
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There were seven of these lads, represent- 
ing practically every race, creed and station 
in life. They were wide-awake youngsters, 
such as are to be found in every city, and 
the talks they gave were not only inspiring, 
but a vivid picture of the modern boy. It 
is doubtful if seven men could be called 
up at random out of a Rotary Club meet- 
ing and acquit themselves to better ad- 
vantage. 


® 


CeparR Rapips, Iowa.—lIn an article in 
a local newspaper recently, a writer called 
attention to the temporarily overlooked 
fact that Dante, the great Italian poet, was 
perhaps the first one to mention Rotary. 
In his Divina Commedia he said: “A wheel 
in even motion by love impelled, 
moves the sun in heaven, and all the stars.” 


® 

GADSDEN, ALABAMA.—The Rotary Club 
here claims to be a collection of optimists. 
Recently the lawyer member became a 
Benedict and while he was on his honey- 
moon, each member was requested to bring 
a present at the first meeting after his 
return. Ninety per cent of these presents 
were for babies or baby culture 


® 
CotumBus, On1o.—In a recent health 
stamp campaign, the club oversold its 
quota by $20,000, a total of $26,000. Ro- 
tarian Billy Ireland, Ohio’s famous car- 
toonist, furnished cartoons that attracted 
nationwide interest. 


EE 
—— 


MERCHANTS AND JOBBERS 


Know 
Also What This 
Mark Means! 


ever increasing desire to obtain 
a broad grasp on fundamental 
factors, and to determine the 
effect of these factors on their 
individual interests. 









Let us show you how we are 
helping large and small concerns 
all over the country to do this. 
Your inquiry entails no obliga- 
tion whatever. Write us today 
for Booklet ‘‘R”’ and free current 
bulletins. 


The Brookmire Economic Service, Inc. 
Consulting Economists 


56 Pine Street New York 


434-436 Citizens National Bank Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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SILK BANNERS 


You need one for your Club 


We made this banner that was presented to 
BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE by the 
Pittsburgh Club. 

















Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CHAS. H. BUNTING, Rotarian 














Boston 
Garter 


: ; in P 
§ Quality 
4) In every walk of life, doing something better 
than the other fellow spells Success. Boston } 
Garter’s success is just a matter of being 
ahead in quality and workmanship, giving 
wearers the greatest amount of satisfaction. 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON 
| Makersof VelvetGripHoseSupporters | 
.| For Women, Misses, Children and Infants 
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Paper Hats for All Kinds of Celebrations 


Our latest addition 
is No. 787 Rotarian 
Hat made with 
honey-comb tissue 
crown, band and 
emblem printed in 
colors, gold and em- 
bossed. Aclassy 
hat ata low price. 
Write for samples 
and prices. 


THE BEISTLE COMPANY, Shippensburg, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Card-board Novelties and 
Tissue Paper Decorations for all Holidays 


Wholesale Dealer and Export Accounts Solicited 
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The six loyal Rotary rooters that ac- 
companied the Ohio State Football Team 
to the Pacific Coast were given the keys 
to the cities of Pasadena and Los Angeles. 
Coach John Wilce of the Ohio State team 
was notified enroute of his election as a 
member of Rotary. The Ohio Rotarians 
who accompanied the team on that journey 
which is now an important page in football 
history were: Bob O’Brien, L. W. St. John, 
H. A. Miller, Dr. McCampbell, Walter 
Jeffrey and Dr. Inglis. 

® 

La Crosse, Wisconsin.—At a recent 
Ladies Night in the Chamber of Commerce 
Auditorium, a series of brilliantly original 
stunts were put on, culminating in the pres- 
entation to President Doc Evans of a 
$5,000.00 cut glass set bought at the five 
and ten cent store, which was accidentally 
dropped during its presentation and 
smashed to smithereens. In a second the 
room was filled with eager newsboys sup- 
plying extras of the local evening paper, 
giving a full account of the accident, to- 
gether with portraits of the principals in 
the tragedy. The finale of the evening’s 
entertainment, which had been prepared by 
Jim Novak, consisted of a roll call by 
lantern slides and established a record for 
originality. 

® 

WuirTe Piains, New York.—The wife 
of one of the members of the Rotary Club 
has written a poem which is submitted 
herewith. 

Thy Rotary 
(Air—“My Rosary.” ) 
HE meals I eat with thee, dear heart, 
Of late seem mighty few to me: 
I know what rival makes us dine apart, 
Thy Rotary, Thy Rotary. 


Each week you lunch, each month you dine 
You eat somewhere most every night, 

I count your sprees; but yet do not repine 
The grocery bills are very light. 


Oh, messy things I bake and burn; 
Oh warmed up hash and canned sar- 
dines ;— 
I gulp them down alone and strive to learn, 
To love baked beans, sweetheart, to love 
baked beans. 
—Friend Wife. 
® 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE IsLAND. — Everett 
E. Salisbury, Rotarian, has been elected 
President of the Providence Chamber of 
Commerce. 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA.—The first move 
on the part of the university forces of In- 
diana to get better support from the 
State, was made recently when an invita- 
tion was presented to the House and Senate 
at Indianapolis to visit Purdue University 
at Lafayette. The invitation was accepted 
by the Senate and House by an almost 
unanimous vote. It came from the Rotary 
Club of Lafayette. Legislators consider 
that the visit is the first formal move for 
better facilities and salary increases at 
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both Purdue and Indiana Universities. The 
Rotary Club took this action as a means 
of contributing help to Purdue University’s 
effort to secure more generous support 
from the State, as the situation at the Uni- 
versity is now critical. 
® 

MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS.—The Ro- 
tarians have the top floor of the building 
known as the Rotary building, where they 
have installed and fitted a kitchen with 
table ware for serving practically one hun- 
dred people. They engage a woman and 
two assistants to cook the weekly lunch, 
the menu being prepared thru suggestions 
of the Chairman of the House Committee. 
Members are charged $1.00 per lunch and 
each member is required to notify the sec- 
retary not later than Wednesday morn- 
ing (the regular luncheon being held 
Thursday noon) if he is not to be present. 
Failure to notify the secretary in accord- 
ance with this requirement, results in such 
a member being charged $1.00 whether 
present or not. The first week in each 
month the secretary sends a bill to all such 
members as are absent and have not paid 
their $1.00. The lunch charge is collected 
each week by the treasurer and most of the 
members make settlement with him direct 
for lunches chargeable to them for being 
absent. The President assigns a committee 
of five members for each month, this com- 
mittee having charge of the program of 
entertainment for that month as well as 
doing most of the serving of the lunch. 
So far, this system has proved very satis- 
factory in the matter of collecting dues 
from members for the weekly lunch. 

® 

FREMONT, NEBRASKA.—The Rotary Club 
has completed the work of planting fish 
and vegetation in the Sand Pit Lakes and 
in two years the people of Fremont and 
the vicinity will have the benefit of fishing 
grounds that will compete with any in the 
State. The Rotary Club, in company with 
the Commercial Club, planted a total of 
73,500 fish in these lakes. Up to this time 
the lakes have been devoid of vegetation 
and of aquatic life. From now on, it is 
expected that this region, formerly deso- 
late, will be one of the finest fishing dis- 
tricts in the country. 


® 

GRAND JuNcTIoN, Cotorapo.—The Ro- 
tary Club has taken an active interest in 4 
movement to change the name of the 
Grand River in Western Colorado, which 
is the principal stream flowing into the 
Colorado, to the Colorado River. In the 
early explorations of the southwest, 4 
mistake was made in not calling the name 
of the great river of the southwest the 
Colorado River from its mouth in the Gull 
of California to its source in Norther 
Colorado and Southern Wyoming. [he 
matter will be brought to the attention 0 


Congress. 
® 


GALESBURG, IxLtINoIs. — Rotarian Ed- 
ward R. Drake has been selected thru the 
National Dry Goods Association as one 0 
the delegation of North American ™¢ 
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hants to visit the British Isles this coming 
.pring as guests of the British drapers. He 
vill also be Galesburg’s delegate at the 
Edinburgh Convention. 


OKMULGEE, OKLAHOMA.— The Rotary 
Club has a new publication, The Bull 
iVheel. Just exactly what a bull wheel is 
none save one connected with oil wells 
knows, but the publication is very good 
ne and we take pleasure in welcoming it 


o our gang. 
® 


WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT. — Not very 
ong ago the chestnut was one of the most 
beautiful trees of New England, but some 
fungus, bacillus or what-not attacked the 
tree and killed practically all of the New 
England chestnuts. The bug carried on his 
deadly work so successfully that much of 
the landscape is now decorated with the 
grim and ghastly skeletons of the trees 
that once flourished so beautifully upon 
the countryside. Al Gillett of the Rotary 
Club conceived the idea this winter that 
with coal soaring to unheard of prices and 
a business depression in full swing, the 
dead trees might become an asset. Why 
not give the man short of fuel, shy of funds 
and with an unusual amount of time on 
his hands an opportunity of getting his 
own wood? The Club decided to give the 
idea a trial. Owners were interviewed, Al 
was made chairman of an organization, 
and the trees began to be cut to the num- 
ber of 500 at this writing. On each chest- 
nut tree the owner of which had given per- 
mission to the Rotary Club to cut it down, 
a bright yellow and black sign was tacked 
giving permission to the passerby to con- 
vert it into firewood. 


® 

Eni, OKLAHOMA.— Recently when 
Third Vice-President Bob Timmons was 
tussling with diphtheria, he addressed the 
Enid Club over the telephone from his 
private office in Wichita, Kansas. He says 
he was more nervous over making the talk 
over the phone than if he had been in the 
dining room of the Oxford Hotel at Enid. 


® 

BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. — Rev. Thos. 
Aldhelm Newsome, Administrator of the 
Home for Mentally Defective Children at 
Besford Court, Worcestershire, a member 
of the Rotary Club, has been honored with 
the title of Monsignor by Pope Benedict 
XV. Hereafter this distinguished British 
Rotarian will be known as Monsignor New- 
some, which, according to the Editor of the 
Birmingham Rotaria is an honor he has 
richly deserved as a result of the part he 
has played in brightening the lives of suf- 
fering children. 

® 

URLINGTON, IowA.—A new publication 
called The Bur-Ro has just made its ap- 
pearance in this club. It is a snappy little 
paper and we take pleasure in holding out 
the glad hand. We can only hope with the 
editor that The Bur-Ro may “send forth 
its ‘tale’ every week; have a kick like the 


proverbial home brew, and wear horse- 
shoes.” 


owe 





WaxaHacuiE, Texas.—The Rotary Club 
is taking an interest in teaching the school 
children the benefit of thrift. The Govern- 
ment Thrift Bank plan was explained to 
the members of the club, and they ad- 
vanced the necessary sixty dollars for the 
purchase of the bank’s initial supply of 
stamps. The plan provides that certain 
pupils, elected by their fellows, shall con- 
duct a bank in the school building where 
Thrift Stamps will be sold and the chil- 
dren will be encouraged to invest their 
money. The sixty dollars provides a re- 
volving fund which enables the bank al- 
ways to have the necessary supplies and 


which will be returned to the club at the 
close of the school semester. 


® 


CHAMBERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. — Un- 
der the auspices of the Rotary Club, 
“Timmy” Heron, the jolly New York 
Scotchman, addressed the High School pu- 
pils and the Soldiers and Sailors Orphans 
Industrial School on patriotism and serv- 
ice. In the evening he talked to the grown- 
ups in Penn Hall and presented the playlet, 
“The Spirit of Rotary.” His address was 
very impressive and created much enthu- 
siasm. 
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EDINBURGH, 


AO We a8 


CONVENTION TOURS— 


A complete series of AFTER 





varying in duration— have been prepared by us. Send for 
our programs embracing visits to the chief points of interest 
in Great Britain and the Continent of Europe. 


If you have tentative plans of your own or wish to travel 
individually write or come to any of our offices and let us 


discuss these plans with you. 


Our 100 widely distributed European Offices are at your 
disposal from the moment you arrive on the other side. 


THOS. COOK @® SON 


New York 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Los Angeles 


Philadelphia 
Montreal 


Boston 
Toronto 


PARAMOUNT FOR OVER EIGHTY YEARS 
IN THE FIELD OF TRAVEL 
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Most of the famous clubs of 
the world’s greatest players 
are made of Monel metal 


Te golf champions, Ray, Var- 
don, Hagen, endorse Monel as the 
ideal golf metal because it never rusts. 
As Vardon says: ‘‘The playing life of 
my Monel clubs is assured by their rust 
resistance. Each abrasive removal of 
rust from a club head means the loss of 
some metal weight, and continued 
grinding must eventually destroy a 
club’s balance.” 


Burke stocks the authentic club head models 
of these famous players or can fill specifications 
- to length, whip, etc., in completely shafted 
clu 

The name Monel identifies the natural nickel 
alloy—67% nickel, 28% copper, 5% other metals 
—produced by The International Nickel Co. 


The Burke Grand Prize Ball That Wins 


Bad lies that call for hard, battering, iron 
shots are the acid test of golf ball stamina. In 
their ability to stand up under a thousand 

= bruising strokes, through 
round after round, these 
Burke Grand Prize Balls 
set a new endurancerecord. 
If you want a ball that will 
be as clean and unmarked 
at the 18th hole as when 
you first teed it up, insist 
on Burke. 


THE BURKE GOLF COMPANY, Newark, Ohio 


are sole distributors of Monel club fabricated 
by The Monel Metal Poodastl Cone ioeene | N. J. 














Pack up your troubles in your 
old kit bag and send them to 


The EQUITY 


FREIGHT CLAIMS BUREAU 
350 Broadway, New York City 


The only concern in Rotary 
handling Railroad, Express and 
Steamship claims exclusively. 

Ten years’ Service to receivers 
and shippers by a staff of experts 
and a 95% record of collections 
is all you need to know about our 
service, but, we tell you this: 


We Make No Charge 
Unless We Collect. 

Our booklet, “‘Looking for 
Trouble” tells you more. 
Write Rotarian A. J. KENNER 
and you'll learn how to turn 
your freight claims into cash. 
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aple Grove 


Candies 
St. Johnsburg, Vermont. 


The purest flavor from 
Vermont's famous maple or- 
chards comes to you in these 
new and delightful sweets. The 
delicate maple flavor is blended 
with fresh cream, the finest 
chocolate and fresh nuts. Every 
piece is a new sensation, differ- 


ent = Sees, Neatly 


insured parcel post 


GET-ACQUAINTED 
ASSORTMENT OF 
MAPLE CANDIES 


$1.60 
Price lists of Candies, Maple 
Sugar, Syrup and Maple Grove 
Cream sent on request 
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OxNaRD, CaLrFoRNIA.—The new Rotary 
Club in this city is starting out with a 
flourish. At a recent meeting a call came 
for the Hoover fund for relief of starving 
children in Central Europe, and $125 was 
donated by the twenty-three members. 
The club’s committee on boy scouts has 
lined up clergymen of the city and an 
active organization is now being formed. 


® 

TopeKA, KANnsAs.-—-The Rotary Club in 
this city is making boys work one of its 
main activities this year. The Committee 
on Keeping the Boys in School was suc- 
cessful in persuading three boys to go back 
to school after they had decided to leave. 
Just prior to the holiday season the Boys 
Work Committee found fifteen underprivi- 
leged boys who were in need of warm 
clothing. The boys were outfitted and the 
amount of the bill, $183, was contributed 
by members of the club. The truancy 
officer has furnished the club with names 
of boys who need big brothers. These boys 
are being assigned to different members. 


® 


ATLantic City, New Jersey.—The Ro- 
tary Club is making great preparations for 
entertaining the Fifth District Conference, 
to be held in Atlantic City, April 9, 10, 
11 and 12. The best hotel accommodations 
will be available as the Conference will 
be held almost immediately after the Eas- 
ter rush is over and all visitors will be han- 
dled in a satisfactory manner. 

Among other attractions which will be 
offered to visiting Rotarians will be a ball 
to be held’ on the Steel Pier. The same 
“Hospitality Hut” which was maintained 
by the Fifth Rotary District on the Steel 
Pier during the International Convention 
last summer will be one of the features. 

Rotarian Harry Ewan, Secretary of the 
Conference Executive Committee, is de- 
voting time and effort to make the Fifth 
District Conference a big success. 


® 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA.—The Ro- 
tary Club at a recent meeting placed 
itself on record as in favor of a clean, 
sane policy in the public press, in motion 
pictures and in literature. The reading of 
the report was prefaced by a tableau show- 
ing the ideal woman guarded and honorel. 
The chairman of the day said, “Socially 
we have had much to disturb us since the 
war, but we expect the year 1921 to usher 
in a new state of chivalry in which woman 
will be found standing forth resplendent 
in the fact of the dawn, honored and pro- 
tected by American manhood.” The Club 
intends to do all in its power to bring 
about a clean press, better literature and 
less salacious movies. 


® 

OAKLAND, CALIFoRNIA—Group Ten, 
composed of eighteen members of the Ro- 
tary Club, has been one hundred per cent 
in attendance for ten consecutive meetings. 
Many members of the group have not been 
absent for more than five years. 

(Continued on page 159) 
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Fresh Air 


without draft with the 
“COMMON SENSE”’ 


window 





Ventilators | 














(made of plate glass) 


YOU SEE THEM EVERYWHERE 
The “COMMON SENSE” window ventilator is used in 
OFFICES, Residences, Schools, Hospitals, Hotels, etc. 


Send for our “FRESH AIR” folder 


GLASS WINDOW VENTILATOR WORKS 
331 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 




















Get the name— 


GREENSMITH 
DOWNES & SON 


George Street 
EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 


The famed house for real 
Scotch Hosiery and Under- 
wear and for the beauti- 
ful “Alba” Sports Coats, 
which are worn by dis- 
criminating ladies the 
world over. Make a note, 
so that when in Edinburgh 
you will visit this noted 
store. 
Further particulars next month 











ROTARIANS 


Biscuits 


Are you interested in a SOLI 
AGENCY for the sale of Hig’ 
Class Scotch Biscuits in your home state’ 
If you are, our Export Manager will b: 
pleased to see you. Just mail us a post 
card or give us a lookup when visiting 
the Convention. 


S. HENDERSON & SONS, Limited 











Grove Biscuit Factory 


slateford Road, EDINBURGH,SCOTLAN)) | 











First Mortgage Leans for Sa’: 
SMITH 


Bolton Smith, Rotarian. * 








Established 
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Big Brothering Albert 





By Paul P. Harris, President Emeritus, I. A. of R. C. 


46 (> AITH without works is dead.” So 

F sia St. James, one of the Immortal 
Twelve, and true were his words and true 
they are today. Deeds and creeds have 
been frequently set up as representative of 
opposing ideals. There is the man of words 
and the man of deeds, and there is the ex- 
pression, “What you do speaks so loud that 
I can not hear what you say.” In a popu- 
larity contest, I am sure that the man of 
creeds would be snowed under by the man 
of deeds. 


We frequently think of men who do not 
practice what they preach and they gen- 
erally come in for a deserved drubbing. 
When we hear the words creeds and deeds 
in the same sentence, we begin at once to 
deplore the lack of the deeds. Our thought 
centers on the absence of deed rather than 
the presence of creeds. 


T. JAMES fixes our attention on the 

creed or faith rather than on the deed 
or works. “Faith without works is dead.” 
In other words: if there are no deeds there 
can be no creeds. Faith must express itself 
in deed or die. Let us take that thought 
home. 

How long can you or I continue to be- 
lieve in a good cause without trying to do 
something for it? Start out, for instance, 
with faith in the brotherhood of man. If 
we give that faith no expression in deed, 
how long will it be before we will begin 
to find excuses for our inaction? We will 
soon begin to pretend to doubt the theory. 
We are all deceivers sometimes, and we de- 
ceive ourselves quite as frequently as we 
deceive others. If we tell ourselves any- 
thing a sufficient number of times, we will 
soon begin to believe it. If we but tell 
ourselves that the theory of the Brother- 
hood of Man is bunk a sufficient number 
of times, bunk it will be so far as we are 
concerned. “Faith without works is dead.” 
Therefore, we who cherish faith must back 
it up in deed. 


W [TH a mental background induced 
by thoughts such as those above ex- 
presse’, I attended last spring a meeting 
of the Rotary Club of Chicago at. which 
Judge Arnold of the Juvenile Court was 
the principal speaker. He spoke. with in- 


terest and enthusiasm on the needs of the 
underprivileged boy in a great city. 











HE FORD MANUAL SAYS, 
‘*There is nothing to be 
gained by experimenting with ( 
different makes of plugs. 


‘The make of plugs with 
which the Ford engines are 
equipped when they leave the 
factory are best adapted to the 
requirements of our motor.”’ 


Champion ‘X’’ Spark Plugs 
are standard equipment on 
Ford Cars and have been since 











HAMPION 


x 


* 
EG.U.S.PATOFE 






1921 Price 75c 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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big brother to one of Judge Arnold’s de- 
linquents; whereupon the thought came to 
One Rotarian volunteered to become a me, “Faith without works is dead.” 
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CHAIRMEN of PROGRAM COMMITTEES 


Music 
More Music 


and 
INCREASE JOY 
INCREASE SERVICE 
INCREASE PROFIT 
Proved during the world war. 
ny yl experienced singing for the 
“7 in France. 


ite NOW for circular and date for 
your Rotary Luncheon and hear 


Ethel Lyman Mackey 


Soprano 


Mary Hopkins Emerson 
Pianist-Accompanist 
89 Clark Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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DECORATING 


and Successful 


EXPOSITION 
MANAGEMENT 


WIRE OR WRITE US 


We execute all details. We 
assume all responsibility. 


Gatherings and functions 
of all kinds—far or near, 
large or small, it makes 
no difference. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATE 


_ Georg e E. Fern 


gc RIAN 
1252-1254 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio} 


Official Cincinnati Rotary Director 
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HUT 


MMT 





ON YOUR TRIP 
TO SCOTLAND 


You will find hundreds of 


uses for these dainty 


e Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 
Allowed in state rooms aud hotels where 
tacks are prohibited. Can be used over 
andoveragain. Take several packs with 
you Samples free to Rotarians. 


Sold everywhere by Hardware, Stationery, per 
Drug, Photo Supply and Department Stores lic pkt. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
12-3 Berkley St. Philadelphia 




















THE ROTARIAN 


therefore work or my faith will perish. I 
summoned the most vigorous expression 
at my command and catapulted myself into 
the situation with it. It was: “Give me 
one of those birds, Judge, black, white, 
green or yellow.” 

The Judge apparently liked my color 
scheme. A few days later there appeared 
at my desk a colored boy, named Albert, 
who admitted to having participated in two 
burglaries in six months. He was fifteen 
years of age and had had no criminal rec- 
ord previous to that just stated. 


E WAS rather a handsome fellow, 
H well-built, and his eye was right 
most of the time. 

I said: 

“Well, Albert, what do you think you 
would like to make of yourself?” 

He looked me steadily tho inquiringly in 
the eye for a few moments and then 
blurted out with considerable asperity, per- 
haps just a bit testily: 

“I know what you mean. I want to 
make of myself a clean, straight man; 
that’s what I want to make of myself.” 

I told him that I was mightly glad to 
hear him so express himself, but that he 
had not quite understood my question; that 
I had meant to inquire what vocation in 
particular he thought that he would like to 
follow. 

He had no particular ambition but 
thought that he might do well in some 
mechanical occupation. He was willing to 
undertake anything. 


MADE aa record of his family history 
| as related by him and then sent for his 
mother to verify and complete the story. 
she told me that the boy and his brother 
were living with her and her present hus- 
band, a porter; that Albert had always 
been a pretty good boy prior to the occa- 
sions above mentioned, tho he was high 
spirited and sometimes difficult to con- 
trol. She spoke quite enthusiastically of 
his mechanical ability and cited several 
instances in which it had been made 
manifest. 

I shall admit that I did not readily sell 
myself to the proposition of attempting 
the salvage of an embryonic negro burglar. 


It was something of a test of my faith, 
but the words of St. James, “Faith with- 
out works is dead,” urged me on. 


And then again I thought of that great 
American, Abraham Lincoln, who had so 
befriended the unfortunate black man, and 
I concluded that if the great heart of Lin- 
coln, bowed down as it was with a nation’s 
cares and sorrows—if it could harbor a 
friendliness for the whole race—it would 
indeed poorly behoove Paul Harris to ex- 
clude one wayward youth. 

I obtained temporary employment for 
the boy at fourteen dollars per week, and 
then called on the father, mother and 
brother at their home, which I found to be 
neat and tidy-—far better than I had ex- 
pected. 

I secured the cooperation of the boy’s 
employer and he permitted the boy to 
report at my office twice a week during the 
noon hour. I also kept in touch with the 
court, reporting progress from time to time. 
I found the attaches of the court anxious 
to help. I have been more than pleased 
with the spirit which they have shown. 


I have had many conferences with the 
mother also and have endeavored to in- 
spire her with an ambition for her boy. 
I think that I have succeeded as well as 
could have been expected. 


E INDUCED Albert to take up a 
W sient course in a public manual 
training school. He is now making pretty 
good money and is turning it all over to 
his mother. She has made good a part of 
the losses occasioned by the two burglaries, 
and I hope that a criminal career has been 
averted, and I also hope that one human 
unit of some value has been salvaged. 

Whether or no Albert has realized a 
lasting benefit from this circumstance, I at 
least have realized a fact which will re- 
main with me. 

I feel that I have done something at least 
toward the preservation of my faith; for 
I am firmly convinced that the apostle of 
old spoke with wisdom when he wrote the 
words, “Faith without works is dead.” 





The above was written by Paul Harris 
upon special request of the Boys Work 
Secretary, following a speech before the 
Chicago Rotary Club. 


Training Fathers 
By David Starr Jordan 


ATHERS are quite as hard to train as 
boys, and I have come to the conclu- 
sion that they will mostly go their own 
way, getting “what is coming to them.” 
But it is in the power of the father to 
help a boy to realize his best instead of 
his worst tendencies and possibilities. To 
this end, a father should be sympatheti: 
and patient, helping the development of 
whatever natural taste or genius a boy may 
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have. Virtue is never negative and a boy 
is held from idleness or vice by giving him 
something better to work at. If a boy has 
a real love for some study or for some 
worthy line of work, encourage that. It 
marks the way out from temptation. A 
boy needs in his development sympathy 
ratticr than financial help. His ideals need 

ergthen'ng not his purse. -To have 
mor.: to Lurn w!' ruin those who burn it 
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Captain F. L. Beals 


Captain Beals is Commandant of Camp 
Roosevelt, a celebrated summer camp for 
boys maintained in the Lake Michigan sand 
dunes near Muskegon, Michigan. Captain 
Beals is Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics in the Chicago schools and has 
made of Camp Roosevelt a remarkable in- 
stitution impregnated with the ideals of 
that sturdy warrior after whom it is 
named. There are no fol-de-rols about the 
place, which is maintained chiefly by the 
Chicago Board of Education and it is be- 
coming a great place for Chicago business 
men to send their office boys on vacation. 
The idea is a big one—worthy of the great 
Middle Western metropolis where it had 
its inception. 





HE father can promote the plain vir- 

tues of sobriety, honesty, tolerance, 
and kindliness. The most effective way of 
teaching these virtues is for him to illus- 
trate them in himself—to show how right- 
eousness looks when it is lived. And re- 
member always that right living is a posi- 
tive thing. It is not secured by inhibitions. 
“Don't” never leads to anything worth 
while. Don’t say to boys: “Keep off the 
grass. Keep out of the dirt. Keep away 
irom the slums.” Rather indicate places it 
is better to go to: “This way to citizen- 
ship; this way to science, to art, to a 
worthy profession.” 


y is the germ of what the man is to 
- You cannot change his nature much, 
but you can develop the best in him till it 
overshadows the worst. 
And a father may say to his boys some- 
thin, ike this: 
“Your first duty in life is toward your 


- 'S worth while to remember that the 
be 


afterself. So live that your afterself—the 
man you ought to be—may in his time 
be possible and actual. 

“Far away in the years he is waiting his 
turn. His body, his brain, his soul are in 
your boyish hands. He cannot help him- 
self. 

“What will you leave for him? 

“Will it be a body unspoiled by lust or 
dissipation; a mind trained to think and 
act; a nervous system true as a dial in its 
response to the truth about you? Will you, 
Boy, let him come as a man among men 
in his time? 

“Or will you throw away his inheritance 
before he has had the chance to touch it? 





Will you turn over to him a brain dis- 
torted, a mind diseased, a will untrained to 
action, a spinal cord grown thru and thru 
with the devil grass we call wild oats? 

“Will you let him come, taking your 
place, gaining thru your experience, happy 
in your friendships, hallowed thru your 
joys, building on them his own? 

“Or will you fling it all away, decreeing 
wanton-like, that the man you might have 
been shall never be? 

“This is your problem in life—the prob- 
lem vastly more important to you than any 
or all others, and the hour of your choice 
is the crisis in your history.” —Exchange. 











Lumber and Romance 


ID you ever stop to think how much lumber has had to do 
with the advancement of civilization? Or how largely 
lumber has entered into the romance of life and industry? 


It is true that other materials contribute, but the most important 
is lumber. Without lumber the millions of homes with all their 
modern conveniences would not have been possible, so don’t you 
see how a commonolace thing like lumber is interwoven with 
the advance of civil’zation and the romance of life? Just try to 
think of one single enterprise that could exist without lumber or 
things which are made from lumber. 


For more than forty years The Lutcher and Moore Lumber Co. 
have been hewers of lumber and timber in the famous Long Leaf 
forests of Calcasieu Parish district of Louisiana and have there- 
fore contributed generously to the advance of civilization. Their 
products have been shipped to practically every part of the 
civilized world. 


QUALITY and SERVICE have always been a part of the 
creed and policy of these people in the manufacture and distri- 
bution of lumber so that buyers have come to recognize the ex- 
cellence of their products and service. 


Mills are located at Orange, Texas, and Lunita, Louisiana, and 
general offices and export docks at Orange, Texas. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all Rotarians visiting this vicinity to in- 


spect their plants. 
Yours Rotarily, 


H. J. LUTCHER STARK, 


Secretary- I reasurer. 
The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. 
Orange Texas 
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CINCINNATI 








HOME OF THE CINCINNATI ROTARY CLUB 


We’ve learned a lot from Ro- 
tary, including the generous 
sharing of Rotary Hospitality, 
Rotary Co-operation and un- 
wavering consideration for all 


Rotarians. 
00ROOMS 700 BATHS 700 SERVIDORS 
MANAGEMENT 


ROTARIAN JOHN L. HORGAN 











In the Heart of Chicago 


Hotel Sherman 
Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 
Write R after your name when 
# ys es ——— 4 the 
cago Rotary Club eve ues- 
day at this Hotel at 12:15. Visitiiig 


arians always welcome, 
WELLE a 


ER 











MAKE YOUR OWN SHOW CARDS 


and display signs. Attractive and strik- 
ing signs are silent salesmen. They 
work all the time without pay. Get 
our easy and complete method of Show 
Card and Sign Writing. FREE if 
you buy our special assortment of 
Nobema Ready to Use Colors. Write 


for particulars. 


NOBEMA PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Box 358 Pleasantville, N. Y. 
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Boys Work by the Clubs 


Winnipeg, Canada Population 136,000 


66 fe HRU the efforts of the Boys Work 

Committee,” writes Secretary Cur- 
tis, “seven boys were released from the 
Juvenile Court and placed in charge of 
Rotarian probation officers.” 


® 
Population 14,900 

“One hundred and twenty farmer boys 
of Dallas County were the guests of honor 
at a weekly luncheon given by the Rotary 
Club when the agricultural contest for boys 
was formally opened. All white boys in the 
county between 9 and 18 years are eligible. 
The best acre of cotton, corn, peas, pota- 
toes and peanuts, and the best pig and dairy 
calf and beef calf will be the goals striven 
for. There will be 24 prizes to be awarded, 
the wards to be made next November at 
the close of the campaign, when the prize- 
winners will again be the guests of the 
Rotary Club. The following rules will 
govern: 

Yield, 40 points. 

Cost of production, 20 points. 

School attendance, 20 points. 

Report submitted, 10 points. 

Total, 100 points. 

The crops must be worked by the boys 
without assistance from anyone. The first 
prize will be $40, the second $25, and the 
third $15. 


Selma, Ala. 


® 
Fremont, Nebr. Population 9,300 


Over 140 boys of ail sizes and nationali- 
ties and about 40 Rotarians attended the 
fourth annual dinner given to the Boy 
Scouts of Fremont. Following the banquet 
they marched to the Empress theater, 
where a picture was shown called “The 
Soul of Youth,” which it is believed must 
have made a lasting helpful impression 
upon every boy in the audience. 


® 
St. Stephen, N. B., Can. Population 2,800 


Secretary Flewelling writes: “We have 
equipped a room for basket ball and indoor 
sports for the boys and girls, and have fur- 
nished an open-air ice rink, with proper 
supervisors appointed to look after them.” 


® 
Sheboygan, Wis. Population 30,000 
“The Boy Scouts of Sheboygan County 
will now be given an opportunity to put 
into practice some of the things taught 
them in Scouting,” writes Chairman Dono- 
hue, “as the Rotary Club has leased the 
grounds and purchased outright the build- 
ings on a tract of land situated on the 
shore of Lake Michigan in a dense growth 
of pine woods particularly adaptable for 
things all boys like to do.” 
® 


Virginia, Minn. Population 13,600 
“A tract of 40 acres of land about 13 
miles from Virginia, situated on a beautiful 
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lake, has been purchased by public sub- 
scription to be held in perpetuity as a per- 
manent camp site for the boys of Vir- 
ginia and vicinity. This site cost about 
$2,000, and the Virginia club expects to 
donate the first building, which will be 
about 30 feet by 40 feet, and will be 
erected at a cost of about $2,000,” Gov- 
ernor Kaye reports. 


Prince Albert, Sask Population 10,000 


A report sent in by Governor Davies 
says: “Addresses delivered to the Prince 
Albert Rotary Club by two Saskatoon 
Collegiate boys produced a pledge on the 
part of the Rotary Club to raise $5,000 to 
provide adequate quarters and a gym- 
nasium for the 700 or more boys who are 
natives of the northern city.” 


® 


Sacramento, Calif. 


Population 80,000 


“Our Boys’ Work Committee meets once 
a week during the lunch hour at which a 
representative from each organization doing 
work for boys is invited to appear and give 
a fifteen-minute report of the work which 
his organization is doing,” writes Chairman 
Brownell. 


Enid, Okla. Population 18,200 


“Thirty-five newsboys were entertained 
at a banquet,” writes Secretary Southard. 
“The music was furnished by a boys’ and 
girls’ orchestra and by the Jazz Hounds of 
the club. Short talks were given after the 
banquet by several Rotarians, and indi. 
vidual gifts were handed out to each boy 
present. The affair was such a success that 
we plan to make it an annual affair.” 


Newark, N. J. Population 400,000 


“The vocational lecture on Radio was at- 
tended by 2,000 boys,” says a report from 


Newark, N. J. -“Three leaders for boys’ 


radio clubs were secured, and two, new, 
wireless clubs started. An Educational 
Technical Council of men has been organ- 
ized by Warren Hubley, which meets 
monthly to discuss plans for the conserva- 
tion of these lectures. 

“The committee on Colored Work hopes 
soon to have raised enough funds to 


® 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. Population, 13,000 
President Barber writes: “Our bey 


Scouts camp each summer in the Sai 
Mountains. They had no mess hali oF 
kitchen. I took up the matter at » 
Thursday’s meeting. In fifteen minv‘c 
all material, labor and furnishings to ©.™- 
plete a 20 ft. by 40 ft. mess hall «od 
kitchen with capacity of sixty boys 4s 
donated by the Albuquerque Rotary 
Boy Scouts will use mess hall six wees, 
Y. W. C. A. two weeks, Y. M. C. A. ‘w' 
weeks this summer with all provisions 
furnished by the Rotary club.” 
(Continued on page 157) 





















bese columms are open to readers of the maga3ine for the 
discussion of questions of general interest or vital import. 
Contributions should be brief. Being expressions of individual 
opinion, thep are presented without approval or disapproval. 

































Rotary 
Parable 


NCE upon a time there was a 
plumber who plumbed with great 
and almost uncanny skill. Everybody who 
saw him plumb was wild with delight and 
ried out with one voice “Oh please plumb 


some more, mister! You do it so good!” 


He was so clearly the best plumber in 
his town that he was asked to join the 
Rotary Club some of the people were or- 
ganizing. He was plumb delighted and 
filled the classification joyfully and accept- 


ably. 


F course, being a Rotarian plumber, 

he did all the plumbing for al! the 
other Rotarians free. He did it so well 
that he was kept busy. Whole families 
stood around and watched him connect up 
bath-tubs and gas-jets and solder pipe and 
cut threads on other pipe and put washers 
on the spigots and drain the hand basins 
f hair-pins, and everything. Even when 
he was on his way home after the right 
wrench—for he could not, even tho a 
Rotarian plumber, snap his fingers at the 
sacred traditions of his craft—everybody 
gathered along the way and nudged each 
other and whispered to each other, “That’s 


nim ” 


When he would get thru a hard job of 
plumbing and would turn on the water in 
the basement again and everybody saw that 

thing leaked except where it was in- 
tended to, they applauded him and said, 

10 plumb some more! That certainly 
a fine job of work!” 


)EFORE long he was called upon in 

} other towns to plumb for the Ro- 
tarians. Everywhere he went, he was ac- 
orded the greatest ovations. He was 
permitted to plumb and was congratulated 
eing permitted to do so, and treated 
' he ought to show gratitude for that 


on he had no business for which he 
g paid, his family got hungry, and he 
Nac tO resign. 

‘hat do you say? This isn’t true? 







Isn’t it? Oh, no! You're right. It wasn’t ference does that make? Isn’t the case a 
a plumber. He was a man who made his perfect parallel? 
living by public speaking. But what dif- 


—Strickland Gillilan. 








One man in fifty does the 
constructive thinking for the 
forty-nine who follow. 


Rotarian, YOU are that fifti- 
eth man. 


The new science of com- 
munity psychology, applied 
by the American City Bureau 
In reorganizing Chambers of 
Commerce in over 200 cities 
in 43 of the United States and 
practically every province of 
Canada, has developed new 
leaders in that many places. 


When will your leadership be asserted 
in helping your city toward 1930Pr 


An inquiry on your letterhead will 
bring explanatory booklets. 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU 
123 West Madison Street 
Chicago - - - - - - Illinois 


Rotarian Lucius E. Wilson, Vice-President 
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CONVENTION DELEGATES 


Wishing to see the Battlefields and 
Continental Euro can arrange 
with Rotarian W. A. PRATT 


PRATTS TOURS 


(Twenty Years of Successful Operation) 


to join him in Scotland or London 
after the Convention for a trip to 
the Continent. 

Do not pay too much for your 
European trip. Do not seek a rate 
so low that a Europe of abnormal 
conditions can not give comfort in 
return for the amount paid. 


Combine Comfort and Economy 
WRITE 


W. A. PRATT 


Canadian Pacific Railway Office 
140 So. Clark St., Chicago. 


He will give you all details and can proba- 











bly save you money also on your return 
steamship passage. 























The Emblem of Rotary 


is the Wheel of Service—each 
cog ready to mesh into the 
place that offers opportunity for 
service. And the Spirit of Rotary 
keeps the cogs from getting rusty. 
It is our ah to serve Rotarians 
by manufacturing and distribu — 


thru the local Rotary Jeweler or Club 
Secretary—the Official Rotary emblem. 


Give us the opportunity to serve as we 
are fitted best to serve. Help us keep 
Rotary cogs bright. 

Wear the Emblem—enjoy the distinc- 
tion of being a Rotarian. 


Official design I. A. of R. C. 





No, 76 10K $2.50 No. 77 10K $5.25 No. 73 
14K 3.00 14K 2.75 10K$.150 


Our new folder of Rotary Jewelry sent to 
you thru your club Jeweler or directly 
from us. 


The Miller Jewelry Co. 


Greenwood Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
CLIFF MILLER, President, Rotarian 
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PAPER. NOVELTIES 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 
STAGS. BANQUETS AND ALL 

OTHER SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 

The Only ExclusivemManufacturer 
£these Goods in Rotary. 
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My Creed 


WILL love my task—the work that has 
been given me to do. 

I will make the best possible use of the 
talents that have been granted me, content 
to labor with such tools as I have, not 
envious of other men more highly gifted. 

I will be diligent; mindful of the short- 
ness of the time given me to live and 
labor. I will not deliberately misuse or 
waste a moment of it, but will endeavor 
to dedicate every hour to some worthy 
purpose. 

I am resolved to be friendly with and 
toward all men, hating none and banish- 
ing enmity from my life; ill will I will 
cherish against no one. 

I will not knowingly wrong any man, 
and if so be it that I give offense I pledge 
myself to make such restitution as is be- 
coming. 

I will respect the body in which I live 
and will not degrade it by any kind of 
uncleanness. 

I will guard my mind against evil think- 
ing and all distempers that debase it, ex- 
erting myself to think deeply, see clearly, 
aspire greatly and judge sparingly and so- 
berly. On these things will I think: 
“Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report.” 

I will be cheerful, making hope and 
patience my daily companions, and engag- 
ing in my task and facing the perplexities 
of life with a smiling countenance. 

I will be courageous, not surrendering 
to fear at any time, no matter in what 
guise it may present itself. 


avoid failure, but I will not permit 
failure to become my master, but will 
rather use it to help me on the way to 
victory. 

I am resolved to live a useful life, and 

therefore I will cultivate opportunity to 
be helpful to my fellow men; I will be 
eager to serve where service is possible, 
quick to lend my strength to the weak; 
such ability as I own I will utilize to bring 
radiance into lives less bright than my 
own. 
I will be loyal—loyal to my task, loyal 
to my friends, loyal to my ideals, loyal 
to myself, loyal to my country and loyal 
to my God. 

I will have a fixed purpose in life; I 
will determine where I am going, and I 
will ever keep the goal in view, allowing 
nothing to divert me from the pursuit 
of it. 

I will revere knowledge! I will not be 
content unless I shall learn some new 
thing each day. 

I will be sincere; I will be what I am, 
without sham, evasion, pretense or hypoc- 
risy. 


2 ney human, I do not expect to 
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I will have my own opinions, based 
upon principle and conviction. While ad- 
hering to them, I will permit other men 
to disagree with me and will respect them 
in their beliefs. 

I will cultivate the love and compan- 
ionship of little children, remembering that 
of them the Master said, “Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” .I will refresh my- 
self at the fount of their purity and inno- 
cence, from their simplicity learning wis- 
dom, and from their enthusiasm receiving 
renewed zest for life. 


WILL pray daily, finding in prayer 

fellowship with the Eternal, and draw- 
ing from that fellowship sweetness and 
strength for living. 

I will be strong, resolute and self reli- 
ant, learning, with God’s help, to make my 
own decisions, to pursue my own course, 
to rely upon my own strength, to ask noth- 
ing of any man, to be beholden to none. 
I will be the captain of my soul, the mas- 
ter of my destiny. 

I will keep the door of my lips, that 
nothing may come forth therefrom to de- 
file me; I will avoid the folly of loose and 
intemperate speech, and, remembering that 
the tongue is the unruly member, will put 
a curb on temper and bridle anger. 

I will invite beauty to abide with me 
and minister unto me—the beauty of na- 
ture, the beauty of song, art and literature, 
the beauty of love and friendship, the 
beauty of righteousness; I will enshrine 
beauty in my heart and worship her daily. 

I will cultivate enthusiasm for life and 
living, and will be interested in all the 
activities of men, the world around, re- 
garding nothing that they do as unworthy 
of my notice. 

I will school myself to be kindly, gentle, 
courteous and forbearing; to be tolerant 
of all men. 

I will live soberly, quietly and simply, 
avoiding all ostentation and vain show. 

I will seek to learn the meaning of con- 
tentment—to learn “in whatsoever state | 
am, therewith to be content.” 

I will be thinkful in all things, acknow!- 
edging my indebtedness to my Creator for 
life, liberty, peace, plenty, joy and happi 
ness; in all things and in all seasons ! 
will reverence and praise him. 

This is my creed. 

—Arthur F. Allen, Sioux City, [owo. 


® 


John A. Turner, Chairman 
of Foreign Extension 
Committee 


OTARIAN John A. Turner, of Tamp:, 

has been appointed by Preside: 
Snedecor as Chairman of the Foreign © 
tension Committee to fill the vacan 
caused by the resignation of John Barr 
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Are You a Cog? 

Co-operation. A cog is not a thing- 
] in-itself. It exists for others and 
others exist for it. A cog believes in team- 
work. Are you a cog? 

Helping Others. A cog passes its en- 
ere’ on to another cog. All it gets from 
its neighbor behind it tries to pass on to 
a needy fellow beside him. Are you a 
cog 

One Who Fits. A cog ceases to fupc- 
tion if it is a misfit. It must fit perfectly 
into the scheme of things, must sacrifice 
ornamentation, — self-gratification — every- 
thing which would prevent a perfect fit 
into the whole. Are you a cog? 

Push. A cog is chock-full of push. 
Every helpful impetus it receives it pushes 
on to its neighbor. Are you a cog? 

Modesty. A cog is a booster but 
not a boaster. It isn’t showy, or loud- 
mouthed, doesn’t do the peacock stunt. A 
cog does the helpful thing and forgets 
about it. Are you a cog? 

6. Work. A cog asks no office, or 
honor, or fame, or glory. Its insistent de- 
mand is an eloquent sermon. “Give me a 
chance to help another cog!” Are you a 
cogr 

° Strength. See those broad shoulders 
and rounded, bulging muscles, that solid 
brace—no wiggle or wobble for Mr. Cog— 
he keeps thing steady. Are you a cog? 

8. Readiness. Always in training and 
always stripped for action. Mr. Cog never 
overeats or overdrinks or overindulges in 
any way; he is every ready for the job 
ahead of him. Are you a cog? 

9. Service. A score of other lessons 
could be named but they are all epito- 
mized in the word service. Every bit of 
a cog’s surface is a working surface. A 
cog is 100 per cent useful, 100 per cent 
serviceable, 100 per cent unselfish. Are 
you a cog? 


HERE are many kinds of cogs. Some 
a fitted into massive works, others 
into delicately balanced ones. Some help 
to swing a great bridge over which the 
commerce of the world goes. Some turn 
the machinery which creates and prepares 
food for the hungry and clothes for the 
naked. Some lend a helping hand in fan- 
ning a fevered brow. Every cog does a 
worthwhile and needed task and serves 
humanity’s manifold needs. 

The machinery of the world would stop 
without cogs and if one cog in any wheel 
ceases to function the others can hardly 
work at all. The strength of the wheel is 
the strength of each individual cog. 

Let the motto of your Rotary Club and 
of each member be this: “I am only a 
cog; but I am a cog.” 

—Rotarian Willis E. Johnson, Brookings, 
90. Dakota, ® 


Give Us More Education 

ERHAPS it is well established that 

there are far too many Rotarians who 
have not been educated in Rotary; they 
have been joiners but have failed to stimu- 
late the ideals of the movement. Un- 
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ASTER and Flowers — how inseparable! 


for Easter 


Through countless ages, the unfolding of 
bud and blossom has symbolized the life reborn. 


Lilies of immaculate loveliness—roses in the 
glory of their beauty— flowering plants that perpetuate 


their joyous message—all are most appropriate tokens 


tide. 


Let flowers convey your Easter greetings. 
Nothing more sweetly significant — more subtly welcome 
—— more universally convenient—than flowers. 


No matter where you want flowers sent, just 
see, phone or write your local Rotary Florist and he will 
be pleased to take care of you—“Say it with Flowers.” 


Associated Rotary Florists 


March Birthday Flower — Jonquil, “‘A Breath of Spring’’ 














Cut Your 
Stenographic_Costs 
One-Third! 


BYRON 


Cost-Reducing Typewriter Cabinets 


Eliminate the time your ste 
‘preparing’ to work. Give 


mographers waste in 
them desks with a 


“place for everything’’—letterheads, envelopes, 


second sheets, carbon papers, 


pencils, enclosures— 


everything at their finger tips—ready without an 


instant’s hesitation or delay. 


Byron Cabinets will 


inerease your stenographic output ONE-THIRD 
and help systematize the whole office. 

Write for large illustrated folder telling how 
it is done. Special Salesmen wanted. 


BYRON TYPEWRITER CABINET CO. 


1362 Thirty-Second Street 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


What’s 
Coming this 
Spring ? 


How about business ? 


Will prices drop further or 
strengthen ? 


What will happen to wages? 


Babsons Reports 


Special Barometer Letter just off the press 
outlines coming conditions for you. With 
this information youcan see what’s ahead and 
plan your year accordingly. It contains fore- 
casts of vital interest to every business man. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


This Letter and Booklet —“‘Increasing Net 
Profits,”’ will be sent to interested executives 
without charge. Clip out the Memo—now— 
and hand it to your secretary when you 
dictate the morning’s mail. 


Merely Ask for Bulletin P-47 


The Babson Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 


The Largest Organization of Business 
Advisers in the World. 




































Ferd R. Moeller 


DEALER 


IN 


Stocks and Bonds 


Robert Treat Hote], 


NEWARK, N. J. 











CLIP OFF HERE 


. eR Se ome oe 
M For Your 

EMO Secretary | 

Write The Babson Statistical Organization 


Roger W. Babson, President, Wellesley Hills, 82, 
Boston, Mass., as follows: ~ 
Gasson'’s Acrorts 


Please send me a copy of 





Specie’ Pulyia P-47 
an let, ‘Increasing 
Net Profits,’—gratis. 
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Myers Patent | 


Nov. 24°03 - Dac.i7"18 


Tin Boxes 


“The Label Sticks — 
Its Part of the Box” 


FoR 15 years the standard 
ointment boxes for the 
druggist. Save his time, 
speed up his service, please 
his customers, and identify 
his store. 


Made by 


MYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Camden, New Jersey 










Rotarian 
John H. Booth 
President 















200,000,000 Square Feet 


of Gaunnuas Floors Made 
Dustproof and Wearproof 


by the liquid chemical hard- 
ener Lapidolith. Do not let 
your floors disintegrate and 
dust. Just flush on 


| LAPIDOLITH], 


and save the unnecessary 
expense of repairs, retop- 
ping, and the deterioration 
of machinery and merchan- 
dise, due to flying concrete 
dust. 

Let us refer you to a 
Lapidolized floor in your 
city. 

Send for free literature 
3 and testimonials. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, 


Inc. 
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, We are ven 
Favor Paperwear 

81 W Lake St. Chicago 
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doubtedly the fault has been the proce- 
dure, or the lack of it, of some of the 
clubs. Every Rotarian should start at 
least with an academic conception of the 
faith and aspirations of the organization. 
What are the clubs doing to place the feet 
of new members in the pathway they 
should travel? Perhaps the growth of Ro- 
tary has been so much faster than the 
education of Rotarians that the ground- 
work in many clubs has been neglected. 
The message of Rotary should never be 
toned down nor neglected in order to give 
a new club numerical strength. The or- 
ganization of a new club should call to- 
gether those men who are willing to give 
due consideration to the ideals of Rotary, 
and the time to give a club a clear under- 
standing of the history, the meaning, and 
the purpose of movements is at the outset. 
Our educational programs have been hit- 
ting the nail squarely on the head. Let 
the good work continue.—Fremont, Neb. 


Use It th Your Basince 


LS gran it not be a mighty goo: 
piece of work for Rotary to in 


struct her members that whenever any o/ 
them have the opportunity to speak be- 
fore trade gatherings of any kind, they 
will make it their duty to include in their 
remarks somewhere the Rotary gospel o/ 
service? In my own experience, and | 
have now spoken to over twenty motor 
conventions and farm machinery gather- 
ings, the results have been gratifying 
The ordinary run of speakers do not carry 
a message with a vision. Our Rotary edu- 
cation gives us the vision that I find the 
ordinary business man is hungry for. | 
pass this on to my fellow Rotarians as a 
suggestion that I believe is worth while— 
just to call the matter to the minds of 
our thousands of members who with their 
own initiative can then carry out the idea. 

—Dave E. Darrah, Charles City, Lowa. 


Rotations 


N address by Douglas. Burnett, President of the Baltimore 
Rotary Club, at the installation meeting of the Frederick, Md., 
Rotary Club. 


VERY Rotary Club is a Rotary wheel. 

Every member is a Rotary wheel— 
within the wheel of the club. Every such 
wheel must be self-starting, must operate 
without friction, must contribute its driv- 
ing power to the whole. It must rotate, 
must not be an idler; must drive and be 
driven and transmit power. Every mem- 
ber must thus exercise an impelling power, 
must be receptive of all thoughts, ideas 
and suggestions. 

This means that each member must ex- 
ercise a positive influence and never per- 
mit a negative one; must be active in do- 
ing everything that will be of help. Thus 
follows the rule “do; be helpful.” Every 
activity that is helpful is not only com- 
mendable, but needs your support. 

Every electric motor is in two parts, a 
rotor and and stator. The stator provides 
electro-magnetic force that is applied to 
the motor, which converts the force into 
power. A force is an influence. Power 
is an action. The club is the force. The 
members convert it into action. The effi- 
ciency is the measure of the extent to 
which the influence of .the force is con- 
verted into action or power. Let us be 
efficient, which means a maximum utili- 
zation of the energy provided by the club. 


HERE are two things that sound the 
same but are very different in their 
effect—one is talk, the other torque. The 
latter means action. Talk is necessary only 
as a means of communication of ideas, 
and as a result of getting the ideas we 
must find the force in action in the power 
or the torque, which means the relative 
amount of pull by a pulley or push by a 
gear on the machine that does the useful 
work. 
Now, no work can be done without rota- 
tion. Every single rotation must mean so 
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much useful work performed. Hence, let 
us plan as many pieces of useful work as 
possible; let us find as many outlets for 
our energy as possible; let us see that we 
rotate as much as possible. Let us make 
every rotation count, and let us count and 
observe every rotation. 

Every single, good act by a Rotarian 
is @ ROTATION. Let every member note 
his rotations, plan for them, think about 
them and talk about them. 

The secret of success in any movement 
is adequate planning. But this must be 
followed by action. Hence a most im- 
portant rule in the conduct of any such 
movement is “plan and do.” This may be 
memorized by the key word p-l-a-n-d-o. 
Let every Rotary club and Rotarian plan 
and do all the useful acts within his power 


® 


A Man May Be Only Down 

HEN Abraham Lincoln was 4 
W young man he ran for the Legisla- 
ture in Illinois, and was defeated. He 
next entered business, failed, and was sev- 


enteen years paying his debts. 

He was engaged to a beautiful young 
woman—she died. 

Entering politics again, he ran fo 
gress, and was again defeated. 

He then tried to get an appointment in 
the United States Land Office, but ‘ailed 

He became a candidate for the United 
States Senate, and was badly beate 

He ran for vice-president and wa: 
more defeated. 

When you think of your hard luck 
of Lincoln. 


Con- 


once 
hink 


—American Legion W eekly. 

















Occultism and Insanity 


RE the ouija board, clairvoyance, and bilities or stretching present scientific or 


fortune-telling congesting our lunatic 
ylums? This would appear to be the 
ber judgment of Dr. William House, of 
ortland, Oregon, whose article under the 
above title is given a leading position in 
ke Journal of the American Medical As- 
ciation (Chicago.) 
“For several years mankind has’ been 
bjected to stresses unparalleled in the 
onals of history. Hatred, anger, fear, 
ipidity, jealousy, grief, love, courage, 
-yotion, heroism, consecutively or alter- 
itely, have been roused beyond the limits 
the previously imaginable. Millions 
nave died leaving more millions to mourn 
heir loss. To many, support of poignant 
‘istress comes thru faith in a Supreme 
Being and belief in a future life. Others, 
mable to endure the loss cf loved ones 
nd the delay in meeting them in the 
hereafter, seek communication with the 
leparted and have evolved or found means 
which to them seem sufficient. Meta- 
physics, occultism, mysticism, telepathy, 
clairvoyance, mind-reading, crystal-gazing, 
fortune-telling, and miracle-healing flour- 
ish. The ouija board, after a third of a 
century relegation to the attic, has re- 
turned to the living-room, a monument to 
the longing and grief, credulity and stu- 
pidity of mankind. Scientists, pseudo- 
scientists, amateur investigators, para- 
noiacs, charlatans, and quacks of every 
kind are busy. 


467N every psychopathic clinic, in every 
court thru which the insane pass, in 
every private office wherein they are 
served, are many commitments directly 
traceable to the practise in one form or 
another of black art. No one of experi- 
ence will contend that spiritualism and 
clairvoyance cause insanity; but that they 
excite latent tendencies thereto and break 
down the frail barriers that exist in many 
minds between soundness and unsoundness 
as plaiu as the results of the inevitable 
problem in multiplication. 


‘No one can compute the total number 
of those who have succumbed, but that it 
is considerable will not be denied. Rela- 
tives of patients frequently are cognizant 
of the apparent cause of the mental col- 
lapse, and tell the examiners that the first 
noticeable symptoms of psychosis began 
with a visit to some spiritualist or to a 
theater in which some prestidigitator, telep- 
athist, and crystal-gazer held forth. 


< 


‘n every community of size there are 
many who tread the narrow and devious 
bc erland that exists between sanity and 
insanity. Roughly, three in every thou- 
san of the population in the United States 
are confined in some institution, public 
or private, for the insane. There are many 
communities in which an alienist could 
recruit the personnel of an asylum of 
800 'y size without exhausting the possi- 


socio-economic standards. 


66 MONG the symptoms of incipient 

insanity are unexplainable phe- 
nomena within and without the body, the 
results of physiologic or pathologic com- 
motions too often not definitely under- 
stood even by physicians. The conception 


of the nervous system as a complicated 
electrical apparatus may give some clue 
to the origin of such somesthetic disturb- 
ances. Faulty innervations and _ insula- 
tions may cause nerve currents to go 
astray and register on centers for which 
they are not intended, creating disorderly 
results. Victims try to analyze these sen- 
sations, and, failing to determine their 
origin in physiologic activities, seek ex- 
planation in environment, and, finding 
none, look for it in some mysterious force 
or agency, the more mysterious the bet- 
ter. Every decade adds some new force 
on which to draw. Religion and religious 
persecution, spirits, secret societies, spies, 
electricity, detectives, dictaphones from 
time to time rule the stage and occupy 
the spot-light. Quite normal sounds, 
sights, odors, and tastes are misinter- 
preted and ascribed to mysterious origins. 
Voices from unknown sources torture or 
less often pleasantly assail listening ears. 
Poisonous substances get into the food or 
air to work upon the respiratory passages. 
Smiles of friends or strangers become 
malevolent grimaces, and on every side 
normal conduct is misinterpreted and mis- 
construed. The interpretation placed on 
these phenomena varies with the age, en- 
vironment, social status, and education of 
the afflicted individual. So far as occult- 
ism is concerned, oddly enough, young 
men and women seldom atiempt to ex- 
plain mental disturbances as due to spirits, 
or appeal to spiritualists for help in their 
afflictions. Many, however, have sought 
the ouija board with disastrous results. 


66 LDER persons suffer from stresses 

O incident to economic and social 
problems. They bear their burdens better 
than such burdens are borne at any other 
age, but, conversely, their burdens are often 
heavier than at any other age. Not least 
among the reliefs which such distressed per- 
sons seek are the spiritualists and clair- 
voyants in the hope that some message may 
come from the dead or those who have 
strayed away. As a consequence mild, 
vague, depressive delusions and hallucina- 
tions, thru appeals to the mysterious, be- 
come firmly fixed, paresthesias are accred- 
ited to supernatural forces, and the patient 
is on the way to a psychopathic hospital. 


“Now comes the beginning of physically 
degenerative changes. Memory is con- 
fused, the power of attention and the 
ability to register impressions gradually 
lessen. Griefs that in younger life would 
have been successfully withstood become 
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The Parker Bakelite 


Pen has a transparent 
barrel through which the 
ink supply can always be 
seen. No running dry un- 
expectedly. Just as useful as the 
gasoline gauge on your auto- 
mobile. 
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Few can afford the extravagance 
of short service chairs. That's 
why long service Charlottes be- 
come increasingly popular each 
passing day. It’s all in the con- 
struction. Write Bill Graham, 
Rotarian, for estimates on orders 
of any size. 


CHARLOTTE CHAIR COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE -:- MICHIGAN 














ORGANIZE A 
ROTARY BAND 


Let us send you ovr book on 
band organization. Let us 
explain how simple it is and 
how easily we teach a band 
in group formation. 


Professional organizer 
furnished—slight cost. 


Many Rotary Clubs are 
sponsoring Boy Scout Bands. 


For full information write 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


Cincinnati, O. 











Washington, D. C. 


The New Willard 


Headquarters Washington Rotary Club 
FRANE S. HIGHT. President, Rotarian 


Visiting Rotarians Welcome 











LABELS, PRINTED CARTONS 
The Kehm-Fietsch & Miller Co. 


430 WEST ERIE STREET, CHICAGO 
EARL R. BENEDICT, Rotarian 
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unbearable. Auditory and other halluci- 
nations and illusions, which may have 
been present but controlled for many 
years, now gain control as the changes of 
senile dementia slowly and insidiously de- 
velop. Coincidently the brain may seem 
to function well in other matters, causing 
a false valuation to be placed on the 
aberrent phenomena. A great scientist, a 
great writer, may be the victim. Needless 
to state, such a one is not satisfied to ac- 
cept unquestioned the phenomena which, 
arising from his subliminal consciousness, 
are not explainable thru previous expe- 
rience or teaching. He investigates, but 
being no longer able to register impres- 
sions with the receptivity of youth, is 
easily deceived and becomes a willing prey 
for charlatans. Conviction follows experi- 
ences that could not have deceived him 
in younger life, and a spiritualist emerges 
from the beginning inteliectual wreck. 


66(C\ PIRITUALISM appeals to the mid- 

S dle-aged and aged more than any 
other form of occultism. Its practitioners 
supply the pabulum which sick minds most 
desire. The ouija board interests and pre- 
sents a special appeal to people of every 
age. It is not a new device. In the eighties 
it was commonly in evidence, but its use 
was discouraged, more especially by the 
Catholic Church, and it gradually dis- 
appeared except from a few households. 
As this is being written, the department 
stores are unable to supply the demand for 
it, and newspaper accounts of ‘ouijamania’ 
daily appear. Whole families are re- 
ported to have been adjudged insane from 
its use, tho it is doubtful whether such 
patients are really more than hysterical. 
It appeals to the weak, easily led, and 
mentally subnormal. Sound minds can 
not use it, unsound ones should not be 
permitted to do so. Its victims are 
numerous, but most of them will recover 
after a brief sojourn in an institution for 
the mentally disordered. 


466 FT is useless to discuss occultism and 
its baneful influences without append- 

ing some constructive thought. How can 
we help? Primarily by recognizing not 
only the dangers but the self-limitations of 
occultism, realizing that mind or conscious- 
ness is essentially sound and that the ten- 
dency toward health is quite as much a 
part of nature’s scheme of mind as of 
body. Whatever the weapons, it is certain 
that the wave will recede as all similar 
waves have receded. It will destroy few 
who are naturally sound in mind, and those 
whom it engulfs are almost certain to be 
predisposed to some form of psychopathy. 
“There are many families, one or more 
members of which are psychoneurotic; 
and when such members exhibit symp- 
toms, others in the family should be in- 
structed to keep the disordered persons 
away from the mysterious. The physi- 
cian’s duty here is plain. A dose of 
calomel, a properly selected sedative, a 
vacation, a half-hour’s kindly conversation 
separately or in combination will do more 
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than all the spiritualism and all the ouija 
boards in existence. 

“At the present time there is special 
need of sane thinking and sane instruction 
along these lines. The world needs all it 
can get of the rational. The wave is but 
one of the manifestations of troubled 
thought which is so prevalent in other di- 
rections. Let us do what we can to lessen 
the number of wrecks which it is destined 
to cause. Let us neither magnify nor 
minimize its dangers, but rationally do our 
share to minimize its results.” 

® 

A small slum child, paying a first visit 
to the country, watched the preparation of 
a chicken for the oven with great interest. 

“Do you take the chicken’s clothes off 
every night?” he presently inquired. 








1921 CONVENTION 
JUNE 12th to 17th 


The ‘‘Wylkedin’’ 
Guide to 
Edinburgh 


Rotarians intending to 
join in the 1921 Con- 
vention in Edinburgh 
are invited to apply at 
once for the“Wylkedin” 
Guide Book. Itisnow 
ready and will be post- 
ed free to all enquirers 
with pleasure. 


Published by Rotarian 


ALEXANDER WILKIE 


51-61 Shandwick Place 
Edinburgh, Scotland 

















WILLIAM BELL 
Specialist in HATS and MEN’S WEAR 


35, 43 & 45 LOTHIAN ROAD, 
EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 
WILLIAM BELL, Rotarian 














CLAN TARTAN GOODS. 


Rotarians will find many smart ideas in Clan 

Tartans, which form useful and unique Sou- 

venirs of their visit to the Scottish Capital. 
Inspection Invited 

WM. TAIT & Coy Wool Warehouse 

4, 5, 6 South Bridge Edinburgh, Scotland 














George Waterston & Sons, Ltd. 


The House for Stationery, 
Writing Pads, Envelopes, 
Memo ks, Diaries and 
Loose Leaf Books of All Kinds 


35 George Street, Edinburgh, Scotland 
and at London 














D. SIMPSON, Ltd. 


Tobacco & Cigar Merchants 
Princes Street, Edinburgh, Scotlanc 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 
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Boys Work by the Clubs 


(Continued from Page 150) 


a full-time colored executive. At 
ent three agencies are being interested 
in work for the colored boys.” 


Rochester, N. Y. Population 250,000 

Governor Stanton reports that the 
Rochester Rotary Club contributed $100 to 
assist the University of Rochester in mak- 
ing some special laboratory tests among 
the poor children at their milk stations, and 
opened a second permanent Rotary milk 
station, where milk is sold to the poor and 
under-nourished children at actual cost of 
bottling—involving an outlay by the club 
of $3,000. 


® 
Sandusky, Ohio Population 25,000 

Governor Squire writes that upon the oc- 
casion of his recent visit to the Sandusky 
Club it was reported by the committee in 
charge that without going outside of the 
club $8,900 had been raised for a per- 
manent Boy Scout organization in San- 
dusky. Governor Squire remarked, “A club 
of sixty-five members in a city of 25,000 
people—some showing!” 

® 
Binghamton, N. Y. Population 53,600 

“The Rotary Club of Binghamton made 
a Christmas gift to the Boys’ Club of a mo- 
tion picture machine costing about $600,” 
Governor Stanton writes. ‘Films may be 
obtained from the Educational Department 
at Washington and the boys may enjoy a 
show every night at the club.” 

® 
Calgary, Alta. Can. Population, 60,000 

Secretary Bingham reports that his club 
recently entertained 130 of the high school 
boys at luncheon. After interesting ad- 
dresses by two of the Rotarians and two 
of the boys on “Choosing a Vocation” 
and “Citizenship,” a questionnaire prepared 
by the Boys Work committee was laid 
before the boys to find out whether they 
had definitely decided what their vocation 
should be, what preparation they were 
making for that vocation; how many were 
thinking of a University course, and how 
many were using the Public Library. 

Bert wrote: “All Rotarians interested 
in Boys Work will be interested in the fol- 
lowing results tabulated by the commit- 
tee: j 
Those intending to go to University.. 89 
Those intending entering apprenticeship 11 
Those intending entering Commercial 


College cca swihabescee set yee. 4 
Those using Public Library.......... 93 
Those possessing good eyesight....... 108 
Those possessing fair eyesight........ 16 
Those possessing good hearing........ 120 
Those possessing fair hearing......... 4 


KIND OF READING INDULGED IN: 
Fiction 33, Electrical 5, Travel 1, 
Astronomy 1, Chemistry 2, Science 11, 
Technica! 2, Poetry 1, History 8, Me- 
chanical 0, Classical 2, Adventure 3, 
Mathematical 1, Engineering 2, Reference 


3, Nature Study 3, Biography 1, Medicine 
1, Art 1, Law 3. 
HOBBIES: 

Drawing 3, Science 2, Mechanics 10, 
Cartoonist 1, Aeroplanes 1, Agriculture 1, 
Stamp Collecting 2, Wireless 3, Lettering 
1, Athletics 34, Music 5, Poultry 1, In- 
sects 1, Studying 1, Reading 6, Tinkering 
1, Zoology 2, Electricity 7, Photography 
2, Chemistry 3, Autographs 1, Astronomy 
1, Boy Scout Work 1, Woodwork 1. 


OCCUPATION: 

Mining Engineering 3, Medical Mission- 
ary 2, Teaching 6, Engineering 14, Chemi- 
cal Engineering 3, Minister 2, Law 9, 
Science 1, Civil Engineering 7, Scientific 
Research 1, Dental 4, Druggist 2, Engraver 
1, Accountant 3, Traveler 1, Medicine 
14, Banking 1, Farming 2, Athletics 1, 
Hardware Business 1, Hydro-Metric En- 
gineering 1, Electrical Engineering 15, 
Forestry 1, Business 5, Art 1, Chemistry 
4, Draftsman 1, NO DEFINITE VOCA- 
TION CHOSEN YET, 18. 

There was one Chinaman among the 
students who intends entering University 
to study Medicine. One hundred stu- 
dents have both parents living; 16 students 
are fatherless, and of these, many have 
the University in mind and 7 students are 
motherless. 

The Boys Work Committee intend do- 
ing considerable follow-up work as a result 
of these facts before them. It is gen- 
erally conceded as one of the best pieces 
of Boys Work Rotary has put over dur- 
ing the past year. The very fact that 
the boys were faced with tabulating their 
ideas for the future must have an effect 
upon them which will be of untold good.” 

® 
Duluth, Minn. Population, 91,000 

Secretary Helmer writes of the holding 
of a special Boys Work meeting which 
was voted one of the finest meetings yet 
held. A member of the Boys Work com- 
mittee was responsible for each feature of 
the program which included the following: 

Music by Boys’ Orchestra. 

Talk on Boys “Y” Hustler Club. 

Boy Scouts’ Demonstration. 

Clog Dance by two boys. 

Marine Scouts’ Demonstration. 

Ten-minute talk on “What Rotary Can 
Do for Boys.” 

® 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. Population 110,000 

“The Hamilton Rotary Club raised 
$2,400 to be expended for 250 boys whose 
fathers died in the war, and for helping the 
various children’s institutions.” 

® 
Belleville, Ont., Can. Population 9,800 

Secretary Scott reports: “Fifty-six lads 
enjoyed the magnificent spread and enter- 
tainment given them by the Rotarians of 
Belleville. After the dinner short talks of 
an educational nature were made and illus- 
trated by stories with a special appeal to 
boyhood.” 
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Fershing Square 


olumn. 


oO 
World Famous Hotels 
New York. 


JOHN McE. BOWMAN, President 


The traveler, arriving at 
Grand Central Terminal, goes 
directly to any one of the 
Pershing Square Hotels with- 
out taxicab or baggage transfer. 











THE 


BILTMORE 


UNDER 
Mr. Bowman's 
PERSONAL 
DIRECTION 
Adjoins the 
Grand Central 
Terminal 


COMMODORE 


Geo. W. Sweeney 
Vice-Pres. 


“Get Off the 
Train and Turn to 
the Left"’ 


BELMONT 


James Wooos 
Vice-Pres 
Opposite 

Grand Central 
Terminal 


MURRAY HILL 
HOTEL 


James Wooos 
Vice-Pres. 
A Short Block 
From the Station 





PLAN OF PROPOSED |! 
NEW BUILDING 


THE 


ANSONIA 


Eow. M. Tierney 
Vice-Pres 


Broadway 
at 73rd St. 


In the Riverside 
Residential 
Section 





NEW YORK 
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TRADE MARK 


HARMLESS PIN TICKET 





‘ \ 








into which 


NOESTING 











These Pin Tickets have perfect 
rounded points, and will not 
damage even the finest of fabrics 


THEY CANNOT PRICK YOU 


G. F. GRIFFITHS, Rotarian 
Mount Vernon, New York 





inserted. 





PIN TICKET CO., Inc. 

















20 Inches 
Diameter 








Price $6.00 


F. O. B. Chicago 


Manufacturers of 


Shields, Eagles, Emblems, Etc. 
For Conventions and Events 


All items in relief, practically indestructible 


American Art Paper Mache Works 


6311-13 North Clark Street, 


CHICAGO 




















MARION INSTITUTE 
ARMY AND NAVY COLLEGE 


Designated by War Department “Honor School 1920” 


Complete preparatory and college courses. Un- 
limited private tutoring for every cadet without extra 
charge. National patronage. Superb equipment. 
Faculty from America’s greatest universities. 
Special Army and Navy Department with un- 
surpassed record of success in preparing candidates 
for Government Academies. Coaching courses for 
entrance examinations, college courses such as 
recommended by Adjutant General for candidates 
whose certificates have been accepted. 
For catalog and information, address 
Cel. W. L. Murfee, President 


Box E, Marion, Alabama 














record exactly the 
orders er other 





TO KNOW WHEN—YOU NEED A 
KASTEN TIME STAMP 


Get a Kasten Time Stamp 
minute letters, 
matters 


and 
come in 
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HE following clubs had Dr. Chas. E. 
Barker deliver his series of addresses 
in their cities during the month of 
January: 
Santa Barbara, California. 
Bakersfield, California. 
San Francisco, California. 
Oakland, California. 
Sacramento, California. 
Salem, Oregon. 
Portland, Oregon. 
Astoria, Oregon. 
Tacoma, Washington. 
Spokane, Washington. 
Walla Walla, Washington. 


Twin Falls, Idaho. 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


® 

Ottawa, Ill. Population, 9,500 

Chairman Richardson sends word of a 
newspaper publicity campaign for the pur- 
pose of arousing public interest in Boys 
Work. In terse, forceful written editoria! 
the need is pointed out for thorough physi 
cal training in the schools from the firs 
grade up, and for the careful attention 0! 
parents to the recreation indulged in by 
their children. Everywhere this kind 0: 
publicity work should be done to help rr 
mind old and young to do the things which 
need to be done but which are so easil, 
neglected. 


New Rotary Clubs 
By Cecil B. Harris 


HE following Rotary Clubs have been 
= elected to membership in the Inter- 
national Association of Rotary Clubs since 
the last list was published in the January, 
1921, issue. 


DEFIANCE, OHIO, CLuB No. 807 
Special Representative, William H. Roe- 
mer, of Toledo; president, Virgil Squires; 
secretary, Riley W. Wortman. 
® 
Newport, MonmouTH, WALES, CLUB 
No. 808 
Special Representative, Hon. Secy. Thos. 
Stephenson; president, Louis H. Hornby; 
secretary, W. H. Williams. 
® 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, ENGLAND, CLUB 
No. 809 
Special Representative, Hon. Secy. Thos. 
Stephenson; president, Sydney F. Body; 
secretary, Wm. Chas. Day. 
® 
Newton, Iowa, CLus No. 810 
Special Representative, Gus. Hostetler, 
of Des Moines; president, Albert E. Hin- 
dorff; secretary, Edward P. Smith. 
® 
Moserty, Missouri, CLus No. 811 
Special Representative, John M. Walshe, 
of Hannibal; president, William S. Bowers; 
secretary Phares K. Weis. 


® 
Luppock, Texas, CLus No. 812 
Special Representative, J. C. Pipkin, of 
Amarillo; president, Walter A. Myrick, Jr.; 
secretary, Curtis A. Keen. 
® 
CorninGc, New York, Cus No. 813 
Special Representative, J. Maxwell Beers, 
of Elmira; president, Frederick C. Carder; 
secretary, Robert L. Allison. 
® 


CHEHALIS, WASHINGTON, CLUB No. 814 

Special Representative, George Wood- 
bridge, of Tacoma; president, Walter E. 
Lowrie; secretary, Jack deForest Griffin. 
WENATCHEE, WASHINGTON, CLUB No. 815 


Special Representative, Dr. Harry L. 
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Morehouse, of Spokane; president, Dr. 
Herbert F. Morse; secretary, Clifford God- 


frey. 
® 


ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND, CLUB No. 816 
Special Representative, George Bahlke, 

of Baltimore; president, P. Y. K. Howat; 

secretary, Frank H. Thompson. 


® 
Mesa, Arizona, CLuB No. 817 
Special Representative, Charles B 
Christy, of Phoenix; president, Dr. R. F. 
Palmer; secretary, Rev. Francis J. F. Bloy. 
® 
SPENCER, WEST VIRGINIA, CLUB No. 818 
Special Representative, W. B. Matthews, 
of Charleston; president, S. P. Bell; sec- 
retary, H. L. Dilworth. 
® 
GREENCASTLE, INDIANA, CLUB No. 819 
Special Representative, Governor Pitts- 
ford acting personnally; president, Harry 
Z. Freeman; secretary, C. C. Gillen. 
® 
Dickinson, NortH Dakota, Cius No. 820 
Special Representative, Ray M. Berge- 
son, of Bismarck; president, La Roy Baird; 
secretary, Duane Heaton. 
® 
CLEARFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA, CLU! 
No. 821 
Special Representative, Dr. Spencer 
Free, of Du Bois; president, Dr. Ward 0. 
Wilson; secretary, Singleton Bell. 
® 
Quitman, Georcia, CLuB No. 82° 
Special Representative, Jules Newmai, 
of Valdosta; president, Lee W. Branch 
secretary, Herbert C: Barnes. 
® 
Cisco, Texas, Ctus No. 823 . 
Special Representative, H. S. Cole, 0! 
Ranger; president, Prosper Campbell; se 
retary, Erwin Crawford. 
® 
Lonc BraNncu, New Jersey, CLus No. 324 
Special Representative, Jesse G. Wes“, 
of Asbury Park; presidept, Bartley J. 
Wright; secretary, Alfred O. Taylor 
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Club Notes 


(Continued from Page 146) 


: Maptson, Iowa.—On the occasion 
e club’s first anniversay, the Rotar- 
ian. -ntertained a hundred Rotarians from 
the Jurlington Club with their ladies. En- 
teria ment in the form of a midnight re- 
view and informal arrangements which 


virtue lly turned the assemblage into a carni- 

val vrought the evening to a close amid 

a wuirl of good fellowship and gayety. 
‘® 


MoNTREAL, QuEeBEcC.—The Rotary Club 
in this city is increasing its membership 
rapidly altho very carefully and are en- 
deavoring to bring in as many representa- 
tive French members as possible. They 
are averaging about ten new members a 
month, and each new member is admitted 
under the direct supervision of the directors 
and the strict surveillance of the Member- 
ship Committee. 


® 


Waco, Texas.—The Rotarians of this 
Club recently put on an “Old Settlers’ 
Luncheon” at which they entertained twen- 
ty-five men and women who had reached 
the age of eighty years. Just before the 
old people were seated, the members of the 
club sang the hymn, “How Firm a Foun- 
dation, Ye Saints of the Lord,” in which 
the old folks joined. A musical program 
was given and several interesting talks 
made by the old settlers bring back mem- 
ories of Waco’s early days. The mecting 
was considered a great success. 


® 


BELFAST, IRELAND.—The Rotary Club of 
Belfast recently entertained Rotarian Alex 
Wilkie of Edinburgh, Scotland, President 
of the British Association of Rotary Clubs. 
One of the features of the dinner was the 
beautiful and historic china and cut glass 
which adorned the table. Many pieces 
had been painted especially for the rulers 
of various countries. After the dinner, 
the President presented to Rotarian Wilkie 
a goblet designed after the “Peace Goblet” 
containing in its hollow stem a silver coin 
of the year of his office. Rotarian Wilkie 
in replying spoke of the Convention held 
in Atlantic City and the Convention to be 
held in Edinburgh and expressed the hope 
that at least one thousand British delegates 
would attend to meet the two thousand 
delegates from overseas. 


® 


HANNiBaL, Mussourt.— District Gov- 
ernor Everett Hill was the guest of the 
Rotary Club in this city and the members 
were inspired with his brand of Rotary 
pep. A farewell dinner was given to Ro- 
‘arlan Henry Kimmel and his wife, who 
have been transferred to Cedar Rapids. 
Rotarian Kimme] has had charge of the 
Kresge Five and Ten Cent Store for the 
Past four years, 


NortH PLATTE, NEBRASKA. — Rev. C. 
Franklin Koch, of the First Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, a member of the Rotary 
Club, gave a sermon on “Service” which 
was attended by the Rotarians and their 
wives. Much favorable comment has been 
made on his address, which was a prelude 
to the Rotary birthday celebration service. 


® 

Peasopy, MAssACHUSETTS. — Thru the 
efforts of the Boys Work Committee of 
the Rotary Club, the city’s public play- 
grounds were flooded for skating and a 
private meadow whose owners had refused 
to allow the boys and girls to use the ice, 
was opened up thru the efforts of the Ro- 
tarians. 





A Letter 


February 5, 1921. 


R. ALBERT S. ADAMS, 
204 Grant Building, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


My Dear Bert: 

I have your letter of January 31st rela- 
tive to the death of Walter Muirheid. 

While Mrs. Muirheid has lost a wonder- 
ful husband, the Jersey City Rotary Club 
a capable secretary and Rotary, unques- 
tionably, one of the most efficient, loyal 
and lovable Rotarians, I feel that the 
community has lost a man whom it is im- 
possible to replace. 

Walter Muirheid was one of the men of 
the world who does the other fellow’s work 
and who does it uncomplainingly; one of 
the men whose chief is always right 
even when he knows he is wrong; who 
knows how, without argument and with- 
out offense, to set his chief straight and 
who does the thing for him that he should 
have done himself, and, while they both 
know it has been done, never says any- 
thing about it. 

Loyalty to one’s chief is a wonderful 
asset in these days and the man who has 
it cannot be spared from a community. 
While Walter was that way as far as I 
was concerned as President of the Jersey 
City Rotary Club and as District Gov- 
ernor, he was that way as far as Bert 
Adams was concerned. Bert Adams was 
always right. A community of Walter 
Muirheids would be a wonderful com- 
munity in which to live, and I am quite 
sure that when we meet Walter where he 
has gone, if we are fortunate enough to 
land in the particular community of which 
we are satisfied he is a member, we will 
be fully repaid for what it has cost us 
here. 

It was very nice of you to remember 
to write me and I am sending your letter 
to Mrs. Muirheid. 

Rotarily yours, 
Tom SHEEHAN. 
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The distinctive charactor> 
and sty/e of 


MERTON 


Te W:BeE De 


combined with exquisiless 
materials andthe best ofys 
hand tailoring: make thei® 
appeal to the Man Abotth 
Town, the Club Man the 7 
week-ender and the welke= 
dressed nian everywhere * 


[he elite Men's Shops invall © 
cities sell Merton fweed Hats: 


i il 


There's a Merton Hat or Cap for 
every Sport and every Season 


Chas:S-Merton @ Co, ¥ 
210 Fifth Avenue. New Yoram 








factory box of 100 FOMENTO CUBA RICO, 
Cigars. 43-inch Londres Shape, mild, im- / 
ported filler—I0c size. Smoke any 5 of {! 


joying them so well that you'll smoke the 


in advance. No charge for the 5 smoked. 
Write for them now. 
DIAZ HAVANA CO., TAMPA, FLA. 





5 aw 7 a a 





Tell us to send you prepaid direct from the \. 


/ 
these delightfully fragrant cigars and then y 
either aad $8.33 or return the rest at our 


le box and then order more. No mon \ i; 


OS IT 





expense. We'll take the chance of youren- (\\ | 


PERFECT PHONE SERVICE 


$2.00 irs 
Postpaid 4 







and nervous people. Prevents 
tigue, Saves 
Efficient and Practical. 






Scientists, Doctors, etc. Check or C. # 
O. D. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


The Evoiution Phone Co., Inc. Yim 
48-D Greenwich Ave., New York City “o 
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The THERAPHONE Earpiece 
insures perfect hearing without 
effort. Powerful and Distinct. 
Ideal for noisy places, deaf, busy 


fa- 


Time and Energy. 


The THERAPHONE Mouth- 
plece puts your message across 
CLEAR. Gets attention—holds it— 
make friends. No repeating or con- 


hy- 


fusion. Unequaled for privacy, 
— ene, range and service 
= ee Woe 
Ex 2.10 @ minu pa 
$ endorsed by 
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SNAP SHOT photograph of our 
famous American Coaster Slide 
Will take care of one 
hundred and twenty-five children 
per minute and is a whole play- 


in action. 


ground in itself. It is manufac- 
tured by the only Rotarian in the 
world who manufactures Play- 
ground apparatus exclusively. 
Write for large illustrated cata- 
logue of every kind of apparatus. 


American Playground 


Device Company 
W. W. Huffman, Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 


Rotarian 
ANDERSON INDIANA 
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The LANDERS BROS. Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Buckram, Webbing, 
Cotton Goods, etc., 


UPHOLSTERING FURNITURE 
and 
AUTOMOBILES 


Gimp 


for 


Mohair and Auto Top Ma- 
terial—Artificial Leather— 
Rubber Cloth 


Canvas Innersoling for Shoe 
Manufacturers 


The Landers Bros. Co. 
Dept. R-4, Toledo, Ohio 
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International Adjustment Bureau 


Collects, Reports and Remits 
No Collection, No Charge 


WILLIAM R. MILLER, Manager 
Leader-News Building, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Send your collections to us 














TROTTER DETECTIVE BUREAU 


(Lickaoed and evded) 
CHAS. F. TROTTER, President 
CIVIL-CRIMINAL-INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS 
827 Andrus Building, Minnezpolis. Minn 


Chae. F. Trotter, Rotarias 


THE ROTARIAN 





4} manufacture--It would take a full page to do that 








A New Gould Story 
ae asta: GOULD was making one of 
his last trips as president of the Mis- 
souri Pacific. His private car was laid out 
on a siding for some reason or other, and 
he got out to stretch his legs. An old Irish- 
man was tapping the wheels. Gould went 
up to him. 
“Morning. How do you like the wheels?” 
“Not worth a darn,” said the Irishman. 
“Well, how do you like the car?” 
“It’s good ’nough for the wheels.” 
“What do you think of the road?” 
“It matches the car.” 
Gould looked at the old chap for a 
minute. 
“Maybe you don’t know who I am.” 
“Yes, I do,” retorted the Irishman. 
“You’re George Gould, and I knew your 
father when he was president of the road. 
And, by gob, he’s going to be president of 
it again.” 
“Why, 
Gould. 
“IT know that,” replied the Irishman, 
“and the road is going to hell.” 
—Toronto Voice. 


my father is dead,’ said Mr. 





Excerpts from 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Publisher’s Statement 
Name of Publication, Tue Rotarian. 
Town, Cuicaco; State, ILt1nors. 


For the six months’ period ending December 31, 
1920. 


Mail Subscribers (Individual).............. 56 699 
Net sales thru Newsdealers................ None 
yitoy AR), 2) eee 
po Pe CELTS ee ee 846 
TOTAL AVERAGE DISTRIBUTION..... 57,545 


A complete analysis, including all essential facts pertain- 
ing to the above circulation is embodied in the detailed 
Audit Report issued by the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Copies may be had on application to the office of the 
above publication. 











TAGS OF EVERY KIND FOR EVERY. PURPOSE 


PUT YOUR 
SHIPPING PROBLEMS 
UP TO US 
OUR BUSINESS 
IS MAKING TAGS 
THAT WILL 
DELIVER THE GOODS 








Modesty--not to mention Space 
compels us to refrain from enumerating the. 1001 
different styles, colors and qualities of TAGS we 


and Jennings wants more money for a page 
than the boss has appropriated for the purpose. 
BUT! 

FOR REAL PERSONAL TAG SERVICE 
Don’t fail to call 
ON-—FOR-or-—UP 
W. A. WARD E. M. ANDERSON W. P. CONLIN 


crnicaco NEWARK PiTTesevARG 
Or Any of Our Sales Offices in All Leading Cities 
American Tag Compan 
eACTOnES y 
123-126 SUSSEX AVE. 
NEWARK, BR. J. 


MARKING 


AND 
PRICE TAGS 





6136-6153 S. STATE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














E ADVERTISING pages of 
-THE ROTARIAN are open 
only to advertisers of acknowl- 
edged standing and respectability. 
Advertisements will not be accept- 
ed from those who are engaged in 
doubtful or irregular enterprises, 
or whose records give evidence 
even of a disposition to disregard 
correct business methods or recog- 
nized standards of commercial or 
professional honor. Advertising 
rates will be sent upon application. 























When you 
Order Your 
Next Suit— 


Insist that your 
tailor use ABSO- 
LUTE HAIR . 
CLOTH in th: 
next garment you 
order and avoid 
the hair working 
out of the coat 


ABSOLUTE 
Hair Cloth ; 
“The Hair Can't Work Out” 
Write for folder 
and get full in- 
formation in ref- 
erence to the 
merits of ABSO- 
LUTE. 
GEO S. COX 
& BRO. Inc. 
Sole Makers of 
ABSOLUTE 
Hair Cloth 


Cambria and Ormes 
Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


GEORGE 5S. COX, 
Rotarian 


OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS | 
OUR SPECIALTY 
U. S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and |} 
Prices. Badges and Banners. 
Send for catalog. 
GEO. LAUTERER CO. 
222 W. Madison St., Chicago, U. S. A. 















































Salt Lake City, Utah 


Hotel Utah 


. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr., Rotarian 


vag Lumcheons Acid here Tuesdays, 
12:1§. Visiting Roterions Welcome 


























For Rotarian Collection Service 
Mail Your Accounis to 
ALVA E. HEATON 


Centralia, Washington 
I Collect, Report and Remit. No Collection, No Charge 






















Houston, Texas 


Hotel Rice 


B. B. MORTON, Manager, Rotarian 
Retery Chol, Lamhease. tell Sep Fleondoo, 12:15 
Vistting Rotarians 
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Joliet, Hl. 
Woodruff Inn 


ROBERT F. McROBERTS, Mer., Rotar:e» 


‘if oF Fw FT TNTY WEEE 















Visiting Rotorians Always Welcome 
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